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New Cathedral Dean Elected 


At a special meeting of the Cathedral Chapter on July 19 the Rev. John Wallace 
Suter, D.D., Rector of the Church of the Epiphany in New York City, was elected 
Dean of Washington Cathedral to succeed the late Dr. ZeBarney Thorne Phillips. 
Dr. Suter accepted the election on July 27, but as THE CATHEDRAL AGE goes to press 
no date has been set for the installation service. It is expected that he will be installed 
sometime in November. The service will take place in the Cathedral. 


Dr. Suter will be the Cathedral’s fourth active dean. 
Dr. George William Douglas, Rector of St. John’s 
Church in Washington, was appointed Dean and 
Chancellor in 1895 by Bishop Paret, but he was never 
installed and he resigned in 1896. The Rev. Dr. Carl 
Fitch Bratenahl was the first active Dean. He was Cathe- 
dral Canon from 1901 to 1915, and Dean from 1915 
to 1936. The Rt. Rev. Noble C. Powell, now Bishop of 
Maryland, succeeded Dean Bratenahl from 1937-1941. 
Dr. Phillips, Chaplain of the U. S. Senate, was elected 
Dean in 1941 and served until his death May 10, 1942. 

Following the meeting at which Dr. Suter was elected, 
Bishop Dun said: “I am very happy that the Chapter 
has reached a thoroughly harmonious decision regarding 
the man whom we greatly hope will accept our invita- 
tion to become the next Dean. I have known Dr. Suter 
personally for many years; he would bring to the Cathe- 
dral many gifts which could be of great service in this 
important position. 

“Especially notable are his widely recognized capaci- 
ties in the field of worship. The Prayer Book and the 
tradition of worship connected with it are very generally 
viewed as the most distinctive contributions of the Epis- 
copal Church to our common Christianity, and Dr. Suter 
is well known for his exceptional knowledge of that tra- 
dition as well as for his skill in adapting it to changing 
needs. As Secretary of the Standing Liturgical Commis- 
sion of the Episcopal Church, he is in touch with those 
throughout the Church who are interested in the enrich- 
ment and revision of the Prayer Book. 

“*The Book of English Collects,’ of which he was the 
editor, is a standard collection of prayers from the seven 
prayer books of the Anglican Communion. Two thou- 
sand copies of his recent volume, ‘Prayers of the Spirit,’ 
have already been sold. 

“Dr. Suter has had varied experience in the field of 
church administration; his personal character and re- 
ligious reality would assuredly win the confidence and 
loyalty of those who would work with him in the Cathe- 


dral staff. As a result of recent changes in the By-Laws 
of the Chapter, the Dean will be even more largely re- 
sponsible for Cathedral administration than in the past, 
and it would be a great satisfaction to have in that 
position a man in whom I could have such complete 
confidence.” 


DEAN Is CuHreEF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


On October 15, 1943, the Chapter passed the follow- 
ing amendment to the constitution regarding the duties 
of the Dean: “The Dean shall be the chief administra- 
tive officer of the Cathedral and shall have the responsi- 
bility of ordering its services, saving that important 
changes shall be made only after formal conference with 
other members of the Presbytery and with the approval 
of the Bishop of Washington. In the absence of the 
Bishop, the Dean shall preside at meetings of the Chap- 
ter. The Dean shall hold office until his relation to the 
Cathedral shall have been dissolved (a) by his reaching 
the age fixed for retirement, (b) by mutual agreement, 
or, if circumstances so require, (c) by the decision of 
the Bishop and Chapter. As soon as convenient after the 
election of a Dean, he shall be formally installed.” 

Dr. Suter was born in Winchester, Mass., in 1890. 
His father, the Rev. John W. Suter, was a distinguished 
leader in the liturgical life of the Episcopal Church and 
the author and editor of a number of widely used books 
of prayers and special services. 

The present Dr. Suter was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1911. After a year’s study at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City, he entered 
the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, Mass., 
where he received his degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 
1914. Bishop William Lawrence ordained him to the 
Diaconate that year and to the Priesthood the following 
year. In 1920, while Rector of Christ Church, Hyde 
Park, Boston, Dr. Suter was appointed head of the Edu- 
cational Department of the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
and at the same time he joined the staff of St. Paul’s 
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The Rev. John Wallace Suter, D.D. 


Cathedral in Boston. There he served for a number of 
years under Dean Rousmaniere, who was one of the 
most effective cathedral deans in the Episcopal Church. 
In 1925 the National Council of the Episcopal Church 
plaed Dr. Suter in charge of its Department of Re- 
ligious Education, and he served in that position for 
tight years. 

In 1932 the Church of the Epiphany on Murray Hill, 
New York City, which was about to celebrate its 100th 
anniversary, decided to look for a new site in the upper 
East Side. To take the leadership in this venture, they 
called Dr. Suter. After three years, during which the 
whole matter of the distribution of churches on Man- 
hattan Island was carefully studied, land was bought on 
the corner of York Avenue and 74th Street in a section 
of the city where there had never been an Episcopal 
Church. Last May the beautiful new building was com- 
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pletely paid for, and it will be consecrated in October. 

By his quiet, intelligent ministry, Dr. Suter has built 
up a growing congregation and has won their loyalty 
to a remarkable degree. In 1932 Dr. Suter received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from Hobart 
College. In 1942 the Presiding Bishop appointed him 
Custodian of the Standard Book of Common Prayer. 
This was the first time that the office has passed from 
father to son. Dr. Suter is the author of “Creative 
Teaching,” “Open Doors in Religious Education,” 
“Prayers of the Spirit,” and the compiler of the “Book 
of English Collects.” 

In 1913 Dr. Suter married Margaret Sturgis, and they 
have three children, a daughter, Mrs. Armistead Rood, 
of Washington, D. C.; and two sons in the Army, John 
Wallace Suter, Jr., and Richard Sturgis Suter, who is 


overseas. 





JOHN WALLACE SUTER 


AS UTHERS SEE HIM 


Leadership at Epiphany 
AM glad of the opportunity to write a few words 
for THe CATHEDRAL AGE with respect to my Rector 
and friend, the Reverend John Wallace Suter, es- 
pecially in regard to his service to the Church of the 
Epiphany in New York City. 

Dr. Suter’s background is of old New England—of 
the Clipper Ship variety and the Mayflower—and, fur- 
ther back, of Scotland. His father, who died in 1942, 
was a clergyman well known throughout the Epis- 
copal Church. Among other responsibilities, he had 
been for many years the Custodian of the Standard 
Book of Common Prayer, a position to which his son 
succeeded. The son took his A.B. degree at Har- 
vard in 1911, as of the Class of 1912, completing the 
four-year course in three years; and his B.D. degree 
was conferred on him by the Episcopal Theological 
School in Cambridge in 1914. His earlier ministry was 
in Massachusetts, but in 1925 he came to New York as 
Executive Secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

In 1932 the Reverend William T. Crocker (also a 
Harvard graduate, Class of 1884), who had been 
Rector of the Church of the Epiphany since 1903, re- 
signed. The Vestry began the difficult task: of. seeking 
a worthy successor. My brother, Edmund Roberts Mar- 
vin, who was then Senior Warden of the Church, went 
to Dr. Suter for advice, and in conferences with him 
my brother became so convinced that Dr. Suter was the 
ideal successor to Mr. Crocker that he finally persuaded 
him to let his name be submitted to the Vestry. It was 
another case of “Why don’t you speak for yourself, 
John?” Dr. Suter finally acquiesced. 

The Church of the Epiphany is one of the oldest 
parishes in New York City. It was founded in 1833, 
as a Mission Church on Stanton Street, where it was lo- 
cated until 1874; and thereafter and until 1893 it occu- 
pied two additional buildings, on East 50th Street 
and East 47th Street. From 1893 until 1936 it occu- 
pied the Church building on the corner of Lexington 
Avenue and 35th Street. It was over this Church that 
Dr. Suter came to preside in 1933 with the understand- 
ing that the parish would move. The community was 


rapidly changing and it was felt that the location no 
longer offered sufficient opportunity for active serv. 
ice. After much prayerful thought, the Vestry, under 
the leadership of Dr. Suter and with the blessing of 
Bishop Manning, decided to move to the upper east 
side. A careful search of this part of the city showed 
that there was room for a new church, and the Vestry 
felt that York Avenue would, in the future, be one 
of the great avenues of the city. The New York Hos- 
pital, the Rockefeller Institute and the Memorial Hos- 
pital were already located there in a vital Medical Cen- 
ter, and there was need for an Episcopal Church near. 
by. Accordingly the premises at Lexington Avenue 
and 35th Street were sold, a lot was purchased on 
the corner of York Avenue and 74th Street, and a beau- 
tiful, small Church was erected. 

The corner stone was laid in October, 1938, with 
Bishops Tucker and Manning both officiating, and the 
new building was dedicated on October 29, 1939. The 
Vestry at once began taking steps to reduce and pay 
off a loan made to complete the building. This was 
finally accomplished in June, 1944, and the Church will 
be consecrated on October 29, 1944, just five years after 
its opening, both by the secular and the Church calendar 
—the same date and the same Sunday. 

During these five years the congregation has grown 
steadily and is broadly representative of the old con- 
gregation, of the community, and of the many friends 
who have joined the Church. The new-old Church 
has made a distinctive contribution in the field of public 
worship, with notable music, carefully planned services, 
with dignity combined with sincerity, plus a certain mod- 
ern accent, a note of reality and a sense of the times we 
live in. Dr. Suter’s recent book, “Prayers of the Spirit,” 
consists largely of prayers first used at the Epiphany and 
reflects this atmosphere. 

These results have been accomplished under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Suter. Looking back, one can feel that 
they would never have been accomplished except for him. 
He has had the pioneer spirit and inspiration, with 
determination and courage to face difficulties. The 
transition to the new Church and the new community 
was not easy, but Dr. Suter never lost faith, and 
under him the enterprise never lost its impetus. All of 
the members of the congregation, old and new, are de- 
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voted to Dr. Suter and he has also developed an active 
and eficient Vestry. His sermons are sound, instructive, 
inspiring and delightful, full of meat, always thought- 
provoking, and with a thread of humor woven through- 
out the woof. 

Dr. Suter has also shown his leadership in the com- 
munity. He has been Chairman of the Yorkville Civic 
Council; he is on the Board of Governors of Brearley 
School and of St. Luke’s Home; for several years he 
has been special lecturer in “Public Worship” at Teach- 
ets’ College of Columbia University; under the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, he is on 
the Commissions of Religion and Health and of Wor- 
ship; and he has published many helpful books and 
atticles. 

In his service to the Church and to the community 
he has always had the active help of Mrs. Suter, who is 
equally beloved by the congregation. 

The loss of Dr. Suter to the Church of the Epiphany 
gems to us catastrophic, but the Vestry cheerfully rec- 
ognizes the call to broader service in these times of des- 
perate need. 

LANGDON P. Marvin, 
Junior Warden, The Church of the Epiphany. 


Contribution to 


Heligious Education 


SCRAP of paper which should be saved from the 

current paper salvage drive is a statement on 

Christian education which the Rev. John W. 
Suter read to the National Council a decade ago, at 
the close of his seven years’ service as Executive Secre- 
tary of the then Department of Religious Education. 
The day the statement was read lives in memory. It 
was the February meeting in 1933. The Hoover ad- 
ministration was rapidly running out and everyone was 
hopeful that the new administration would quickly end 
the depression. But the Council had to balance the 
missionary budget—and there was not enough money 
in sight. In that atmosphere Mr. Suter—slight, boyish, 
impeccably attired—rose to talk about religious educa- 
tion. His soft, musical voice was at its best and he told 
what the Council’s Department had sought under his 
leadership. Three things are worthy of mention today: 
the centrality of worship in Christian education, the 
emphasis on professional standards, and the insistence 
on Christian education as a life long process. 


Shortly before coming to the National Council, Mr. 
Suter published a slim volume, Creative Teaching, in 
which are certain words that are the secret of his educa- 
tional philosophy and the keynote to much that his De- 
partment did—art, the loose art (flexibility), humility. 
So the Department ever seeking the best in education 
surrounded itself with alert wide awake groups that 
studied curriculum, the child, and other important sub- 
jects. The Christian Education Units now published 
by the National Council are the direct result of the 
research and study inspired and directed by Mr. Suter 
a decade and more ago. It was this spirit, this approach 
to education in the Church that gave Mr. Suter and his 
Department “high rank as a pioneer” and recognition 
as “one of the outstanding leaders in the field of child 
study.” 

Christian Education, however, is a life long process 
and under Mr. Suter’s leadership work among college 
students was emphasized and given great impetus and 
adult education stimulated. And at the heart of that 
life long process is worship—which it may be noted in 
passing is an integral part of the Christian Education 
Units—worship, the center of gravity, without which 
there can be no true Christian education. 
stant insistence in this obvious, but often neglected ele- 
ment, the Church is genuinely in the debt of the Rev. 
John W. Suter. 


For his con- 


Witiiam E. Lemr, 
Editor, Forth. 


The following poem was written by Mary Alice Shadrick, a 
ninth grade pupil of Gordon Junior High School. The art 
classes were taken through the Cathedral recently in connec- 
tion with their study of Gothic architecture, and that trip 
inspired this poem, which was written during the discussion 
of the trip afterwards. 


OUR WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


Here in the midst of war and tumult, 
Deep in our country’s heart, so free, 
Stands a shrine of lasting beauty, 
Stands a shrine of liberty. 


All free men may come to worship, 
Rich and poor together kneel, 
And their hearts be bound together, 


Free to pray and reverence feel. 


Here is peace and noble purpose, 
Built on free American sod; 

Here a man may rest in quiet 
Giving thanks and praise to God. 





A moving account 


of Norwegian courage and fortitude 


Trondheim Cathedral, Norways Symbol 
of Independence 


By OSBORNE HAUGE, Royal Norwegian Information Service 


HE Norwegian countryside is dotted with beauti- 

ful churches, most of them small and unpretentious 

but characteristic of the best qualities of Nor- 
wegian architecture. In few countries do people feel such 
intense pride for their churches. The Church is one of 
the most admired of all public buildings. Expressive of 
this attitude is the loving care accorded Norway’s 
“stavkirke,” ancient and curiously constructed wooden 
churches erected a thousand years ago. These buildings 
—there are not many—were in perfect repair and still 
in use at the time of the German invasion more than four 
years ago (April 9, 1940). Fears have been expressed 
concerning the present condition of these historic edifices 
because the Nazis are no respecters of church property. 
In Norway many churches are being used as warehouses 
or stables. 

Most of Norway’s churches are simple, built for utility 
and durable beauty. But there are also some imposing 
edifices which have become—especially during the years 
of the occupation—national shrines of great symbolic 
significance to the people of the country. Best known 


Crowds denied admission to Trondheim Cathedral on Sunday, February 1, 1942. 


of all is Norway’s greatest house of worship, the Cathe. 
dral of Christ Church in Trondheim, because there oc- 
curred one of the most memorable incidents in the strug. 
gle of the Norwegian Church (Lutheran) against Naz- 
ism. The symbolic significance of the incident was en- 
hanced by the fact that the Cathedral for 900 years has 
reflected, and has been indentified with, Norway’s his- 
torical development. At times when prosperity and 
political power waxed the Cathedral grew in splendor 
and magnificence. When the country suffered economic 
and political decline and its strength was sapped by war, 
famine and plague, the Cathedral was stripped of its 
treasures and ravaged by fire, until large portions of the 
building collapsed in ruin. But when Norway retrieved 
her political and economic independence, the decaying 
walls of the Cathedral were restored. 

In the eyes of the Norwegian people this Church will 
always stand as a symbol of unity, of freedom and inde- 
pendence, a tangible representation of the nation’s cul- 
tural growth and progress. Today it is also a symbol 
of hope and promise. 


Spontaneously they sang “A Mighty Fortress.” 





With the approval of 
the German authorities 
the traitor Vidkun Quis- 
ling appointed himself 
premier of Norway im- 
mediately after the Ger- 
man invasion, but he was 
regarded with such con- 
rempt by all Norwegians 
that it soon became ap- 
parent, even to the Nazis, 
that he could serve no 
useful purpose. So he 
was relegated to the 
background. Early in 
1942, however, plans 
were announced to rein- 
stall him as the Nazi fig- 
urehead. All citizens were 
ordered to join in observ- 
ing this occasion, sched- 
uled for Sunday, Febru- 
aty 1; even the Church 
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was ordered to participate. But no regular pastor of the 
Church could be persuaded to preach a suitable com- 
memorative sermon. As a last resort the Nazis turned 
to an infamous man named Blessing Dahle. Dahle’s 
ctiminal record was well-known, but apparently no one 
else would accept the distasteful assignment. When the 
great day arrived Arne Fjellbu, Dean of Trondheim 
Cathedral, was informed that he would not be permitted 
to conduct the regular worship service, that his pulpit 
would be filled by Dahle instead. But in some manner 
Fjellbu managed to announce that the regular service 
would be postponed until 2 o’clock in the afternoon. As 
a result only a handful turned out to hear Dahle, pre- 
sumably only the few who had not been warned. 

By the time Dahle had finished his harangue great 
ctowds were moving along the streets toward the Cathe- 
dral—virtually the whole population of the city accord- 
ing to some observers. Long before the scheduled start 
of the service many had entered the Church. Other thou- 
sands were crowded into the churchyard patiently await- 


ing their turn to file inside. 


Suddenly Storm Troopers appeared, bludgeoned their 
way to the Church doors, slammed them shut, and shout- 
ed orders to the people to disperse, to return to their 
homes. “There’ll be no service today,” they said. 

The crowd stood in stunned silence. The Church had 
been persecuted and oppressed, but never before had 
Norwegians actually been forbidden to hold a worship 


eh ied 


Trondheim Cathedral 


service. What happened then is reported by an eye- 
witness in a letter smuggled from the country a few 
weeks later: 

“It was no unruly mob, but thousands of Christians. 
Among them was nearly the entire clergy of Trondheim. 
They were standing outside the Cathedral, prevented by 
police from entering the House of God to listen to the 
service and to receive Holy Communion. 

“That half-hour will be a most precious memory of the 
most serious times in which we are now living. We were 
freezing, but we could not leave the place. We had to 
find some expression for what we felt. We did not make 
a noise like an ordinary crowd of demonstrators. 


“From the most easterly part of the place I suddenly 
heard a voice, I do not know whose, starting Luther’s old 
hymn. All of us took off our hats and joined in the 
singing of ‘A mighty fortress is our God, a trusty shield 
and weapon . . . strong mail of craft and power, He 
weareth in this hour; on earth is not His equal.’ 

“While we were standing there with uniformed and 
armed policemen in front of us, the old song carried by 
thousands of voices sounded prouder and mightier than 
any I have ever heard. Then came Blix’s ‘National 
Hymn’ and after that Norway’s national anthem. No- 
body said a word. I was standing almost in front of the 
crowd beside some girls fifteen to twenty years old. 
When I looked at them I saw they were weeping. And 
all of us had difficulty keeping back the tears.” 
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Norwegian Official Photo 


Interior view, Trondheim Cathedral 


Inside the Cathedral Dean Fjellbu preached a sermon 
to those who had managed to enter the church, despite 
the Nazi order forbidding him to do so. 
was based on the text, “Peter said to Jesus: ‘We have 


His sermon 


left everything and followed you’.” As he spoke it be- 
came apparent to his hearers that he would never again 
be permitted to preach so long as German armies over- 
ran the country. Many feared for his life. 

“With deep sorrow,” he said, “God looks at those who 
are thinking according to the opportunistic view. The 
devil always tries tricks to make us take care of our- 
selves instead of performing the will of God. . . . 

“But who shall govern in the new times to come? 
Only those who are not thinking of what they are going 
to receive in return, who are not seeking anything for 
themselves, their part, or their class. Not selfish people 
but wholehearted warriors of Christ. Wéill you be one 
of them?” 


The sermon was a forthright appeal to all Norwegians 


urging them to stand fast in the faith that liberty and 
independence would be won again, despite all obstacles, 
It also contained a spiritual message: “we must have 
learned that nothing becomes new if we do not follow 
Jesus, if we do not let our ideologies be decided by the 
spirit and might of Christ.” 

The fears of Fjellbu’s parishioners were well founded, 
At the close of the service he was arrested by the Ges. 
tapo. Since then he has been held prisoner on a tiny is- 
land far up in the Arctic Circle. 

Even before this affair at Trondheim Cathedral the 
clergy of the Church and the Christians of the country 
had rejected every effort of the Nazis to force the 
Church to become an agency completely subject to their 
will. Repeated German efforts to crush this resistance 
served only to stimulate the stubborn independence of 
the Norwegian people. But this was the last straw. The 
outrage at Trondheim made it plain that the Church’s 
only alternative was to cut itself free from all ties, how- 
ever tenuous, with the vicious and pagan Nazi state. 
Three weeks later the seven bishops of the Church of 
Norway met at Oslo and there announced their resigna- 
tions from the State Church. They insisted, however, 
that they were relinquishing only what the State had 
deputed to them. Despite the oppression that was sure 
to follow they would continue to minister to the spiritual 
needs of the people. Spiritual duties assigned by God 
through ordination could not be relinquished. 

By threats and intimidation the Nazis sought to force 
the bishops to reconsider their action, but when it became 
apparent that nothing could move them, that they would 
face death rather than sacrifice their independence, the 
German authorities named the deans of the Church, who 
ranked next to the bishops, to serve as “acting bishops.” 
The day this announcement was made all the deans 
resigned. 

The great climax to the Church struggle came a few 
weeks later, on Easter Sunday (April 5, 1942) when all 
except a handful of the 1,100 clergymen of the Nor- 
wegian Church announced their resignations from the 
State Church. They too insisted, however, that they 
were divesting themselves only of their State-assigned 
duties. Intimidation and oppression could not force 
them to relinquish their spiritual duties. 

Some weeks later, on July 26, the next logical step 
was taken. At worship services that day the clergy an- 
nounced that the Church had established itself as a 
free institution, independent of any tie with the State. 
Since that day there has been no real State Church in 
Norway. True, the Nazis laid claim to the remaining 
shell, but the real Church, the national community of 

(Continued on page 33) 





The Idea of a Cathedral 


Excerpts from a sermon preached at the Cathedral by 
CANON CHARLES W. F. SMITH 


Psalm 73:16, 17a (P.B.V.) “Then thought I to under- 
dand this; but it was too hard for me, until I went into 


the Sanctuary of God.” 


HERE must be variety in life. One kind of ex- 

perience cannot claim our whole time or we should 

break under the strain. The increasing monotony 
of much industrial work makes it necessary to shorten 
the day and the week lest men, from a surfeit of repeti- 
tion, lose their ability to respond to life. The steady 
grind of life in the Armed Forces makes free time neces- 
sty and justifies every effort to provide entertainment 
and opportunities for relaxation through the U.S.O. and 
other movements. We are wise, when we are released 
from our tasks, to find something different to do, not 
only different in operation but something carried on at a 
different tempo and in a different atmosphere. 

+ + a 


Our nerves and our minds are in danger, and also 
our souls. It is in this need for an utterly different at- 
mosphere that a Cathedral finds its justification. I sup- 
pose the thing which most strikes the casual visitor on 
coming into a great Church is its utter difference from 
anything outside. There are buildings as large, but they 
ate railroad stations or convention halls and quiet is not 
a characteristic of them. There are buildings as beauti- 
ful but they are usually associated with a quite different 
purpose, the exhibit of art or the dignity of the law. 
There are buildings as functional but their purpose is 
more closely associated with our normal everyday pur- 
suits. 

The Cathedral does not yield its secret to the casual 
visitor. One somewhat hurried inspection reveals only 
a beauty of design and mystification and the tourist goes 
away impressed perhaps with the sense of difference, but 
not healed by it. For that, a longer acquaintance and a 
more private intercourse is necessary. 

Let us look then at this difference. The Cathedral is 
higher than it need be. The vaulted arches soar almost 
out of sight and we do not and could not gaze all the 
time at the ceiling. A lower roof would be as useful, but 
it would lack something. Even now, as far as the Ca- 
thedral is built—and this will be much more true as it 
is enlarged—there are vistas disclosed as we move from 
one Chapel to another and pass along its aisles, and move 
from one pier to another. The light is not the best that 
could be secured, but is filtered through colored glass, 


not to make pictures but to create an atmosphere of 
glory. The furnishings are elaborate far beyond any 
need by utility. These and many other features taken 
together produce an atmosphere utterly unlike anything 
else. 

This is all done deliberately and for the casual passer- 
by, it may seem to create an air of unreality. I am going 
to suggest that this judgment misses its real meaning. 
Certainly the reality one finds here is not the reality of a 
vast railroad station or of a factory or of a classroom. 
But it is a reality, nonetheless. It is simply a different 
reality, a reality I would dare to say from which all other 
realities spring. The very solidity and permanence of a 
structure like this designed for the ages, like the perma- 
nence of older Cathedrals which have stood for many 
centuries, suggests a reality beyond the changes of time. 
The beauty which is exhibited here for the glory of God 
springs from the conviction that beauty is rooted in the 
Eternal world and is a constant need of human life. The 
mystery produced by subdued light and soaring vaults 
and changing vista speaks to us of an order of reality 
which is beyond the grasp of the human mind and leads 
us on continually in the search for truth. 

Just as great Gothic architecture always draws our 
eyes upwards, so the whole design of a Cathedral leads 
our minds away from the earthly to another order of 
reality. It has one function only—that of suggesting 
that God is over all. It says to us that life is not 
bounded by our business, its color drained away by 
the drabness of our normal surroundings, and is not 
limited by our partial knowledge. It does not force 
anything upon us but, by the power of suggestion, re- 
minds us of the supernatural, reminds us that all we 
know and all we experience is incomplete and finds its 
full meaning in the realm of God, Who is Maker of all 
things, Who is the Source of all knowledge and Who is 
Himself the Ground of all truth. 

+ + + 


That is the function of a Cathedral—to bring man 
and God into touch with each other. Before we can wor- 
ship we must lose self-consciousness and become con- 
cious of God. Then it becomes possible to view our- 
selves and our world under the eyes of God. So repen- 
tance is born and the rededication of ourselves and our 
tasks for a new life achieved for the redemption of our 
times. 


(Continued on page 33) 





St. Andrews Cathedral, 


Honolulu 


By THE HON. WM. R. CASTLE 


HE English are cathedral builders. Where there 

is an English bishop there must be an Anglican 

cathedral. That is why Honolulu was beginning 
its Cathedral long before the Church in America had 
fully adopted the cathedral idea. Hawaii was an English 
Diocese in an independent country and it was Anglican- 
ism which became the religion of the royal family. 

The Hawaiian Islands were made Christian by mis- 
sionaries, mostly Congregational, who were sent out from 
Boston from 1820 onward. The Hawaiians had no 
religion, rather a series of superstitions and tabus and 
they welcomed Christianity, even though it took them 
a long time to outgrow some of their superstitions. Even 
now Pélé, the goddess of volcanoes is someone whom it 
is wise to propitiate. At first the royal family wor- 
shipped with everybody else in the old missionary church, 
but after some of them had been in England, where they 
always received full royal honors, they felt that the 
Church of England, being the church of kings and 
queens, should be brought to Hawaii. It was at the 
request of Queen Emma, wife of Kamehameha IV, that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1861 sent Dr. Staley 
to be the first Bishop of Honolulu. 

By this very act the Church of England emphasized 
another excellent custom which the American Church 
was slow to adopt. Instead of waiting for a community 
to have sufficient Episcopalians to demand a bishop. Can- 
terbury sent out bishops to make Episcopalians. Bishop 
Stalev quite naturally had in mind from the first the 
building of a cathedral. He planned to name it Str. 
Peter’s and the banner embroidered with the mitre and 
keys, given him in England, is still carried in processions. 
But King Kamehameha IV died on St. Andrew’s Day in 
1863 and it was immediately felt that the cathedral 
should be, in a sense, a memorial to him and that it 
should be called St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 

Queen Emma, a woman of imagination and power, 
who had already founded the well-known Queen’s Hos- 
pital for the benefit of her people, now became deeply 
interested in the cathedral project. If the idea was 
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Bishop Staley’s its fruition was due to Queen Emma. 
In 1865 she made what then appeared the long and 
perilous trip to England for the purpose of rousing 
interest and collecting funds. She was assisted primarily 
by Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, but many other 
notable people joined in her work, among them Keble 
and Lord Tennyson.. She brought home with her some 
six thousand pounds which, for the time, was a large 
amount. 

The corner stone of St. Andrew’s Cathedral was laid 
on March 5, 1867, by King Kamehameha V and work 
was immediately begun on the foundation. The style 
chosen was early French Gothic and on the whole this 
has been adhered to. Soon, however, Bishop Staley re- 
turned to England and for several years little more was 
done. It had been planned originally to build of lava 
and coral, the interior walls to be of plaster and frescoed 
throughout; the cut stone for windows and pillars to be 
brought from England. All this would have been an 
interesting experiment, was appropri*te to the place and 
might have been beautiful, but on the other hand it 
might have been a dreadful failure. It was finally de- 
cided to use island stone for the walls, but the English 
cut stone was retained for the windows and arches. In 
the meantime a wooden pro-cathedral was constructed 
on the lot south of the foundations and here the con- 
gregation worshipped for twenty years. On Christmas, 
1886, the first service was held in the completed Choir. 

Almost the last act of Bishop Willis, the second An- 
glican bishop, was to raise the floor of the Choir and put 
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in Choir Stalls, all according to the original plan. As 
there was no debt the completion of this work made it 
possible to hold a very beautiful service of consecration 
on March 9, 1902. The two remaining Hawaiian 
princes marched in the procession, thus binding the serv- 
ice to that of years before when the corner stone was 
laid and the dreamed of Cathedral was to be the church 
of the kings. In his sermon Bishop Willis said that a 
cathedral was evidence of faith in the permanence of the 
Church. 

Then, in the very next month, the Bishop of Cali- 
fornia, four years after Hawaiian annexation to the 
United States, stood in the Chancel of the Cathedral 
and formally took over the Anglican Church in Hawaii 
as an integral part of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States. It was the beginning of new life 
for the Church in Hawaii because it put an end at once 
to the personal bickerings which had unfortunately ham- 
pered growth under Anglican auspices, and because the 
American colony, far outnumbering the British, had 
never felt itself wholly welcome in the “English Church,” 
as it was always called. 

Bishop Nicholls proved a wise counsellor and it was 
clearly a time when appeasement must be the order of 
the day. Bishop Willis left im- 
mediately to become Bishop of 
Tonga but so far as possible 
Bishop Nicholls retained the 
English clergy—who were really 
more Hawaiian-American than 
English—and brought in to assist 
a few priests from the United 
States. On the last Good Friday 
before his coming there was only 
a handful of worshippers in the 
Cathedral; on the first Good Fri- 
day after the American Church 
took charge it was hard to find 
a seat. 

Only the Choir and two bays 
of the Nave had been completed 
and steps were promptly taken to 
go forward with the building as 
more room was urgently needed. 
Fortunately stone was found on 
the island of the proper color and 
consistency and by the end of 
1906 the addition was under way. 
Many were there for the laying 
of the first stone who had faith- 


Baptismal Font 
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fully served the Cathedral from the earliest days. One’ 
who spoke was Canon Mackintosh, former rector of the 
Second Congregation, who had lived in Honolulu for 
forty years. The beautiful tower of the Cathedral was 
later erected in memory of his wife, a saintly, devoted 
and lovely woman who was a mother of the Cathedral in 
its early, Anglican days. The addition was completed in 
May 1908 and was consecrated in July. Since this time 
a group of buildings has grown up around the Cathe- 
dral so that there are school rooms, assembly rooms and 
chapels for various uses. In fact they make an unusually 
complete plant. 

Even after the American Church took over there re- 
mained much to unite us with the elder days. We did 
not have to say the Athanasian Creed on Christmas, 
Easter and Pentecost, but we did find ourselves instinc- 
tively using the words of the English Prayer Book. So 
long as the ex-Queen lived the congregation always 
rose when she took her place in the front pew. We 
knew that the stone pulpit, almost a replica of that in 
St. John’s Church in Dresden, was, like the tower, in 
memory of Mrs. Mackintosh, who had lived the last few 
years of her life in Dresden and loved the St. John’s 
pulpit. The Font had been given before the Cathedral 

was built by Lady Jane Franklin 
for the baptism of the little 
Prince of Hawaii, son of King 
Kamehameha IV and Queen Em- 
ma, who died just before the ar- 
rival of the first bishop. The Al- 
tar, on the other hand, which 
dates from American days, was 
built with money largely collected 
by the wife of the first American 
bishop. It ties the past with the 
present. 

All cathedrals should be con- 
nected with education and St. 
Andrew’s controls the Priory and 
Iolani Schools. The first is a 
school established in 1867 for the 


education of Hawaiian girls but 


now includes many Orientals and 
girls of mixed blood as well. It is 
admirably conducted by the sis- 
ters of the Community of the 
Transfiguration. It is a power for 
good in the islands and is a strong 
arm of the Church. Iolani is a 


school for boys, taking both 





Cathedral Age 


Choir 


boarders and day students, a school which could im- 
mediately double in size if it had accommodations. 
Iolani is recognized as a training school of character 
as well as of the mind. 
port of the Church. The various organizations con- 
nected with the Cathedral complete their faith in Chris- 
tian action. There are many special services in the 
Cathedral, some of them annual, some for special events, 


It deserves the fullest sup- 


some for special groups, such as the celebration in Eng- 
lish of the Divine Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom. The 
rector said, “This last is expressive of the ecumenical 
or universal outlook of the Episcopal Church which, 
never losing the integrity of its own canonical and Prayer 
Book order and doctrine can yet be flexible enough 
to admit a non-conforming preacher to its pulpit, to cele- 
brate an orthodox rite at its altar, and to loan its parish 


auditorium on the High Holy Days and on Sundays to 
our brethren of the Jewish faith.” 

Shortly after the attack on Pearl Harbor which, of 
course, utterly changed life in Honolulu, the rector 
said in his sermon, “I hope that this Cathedral will be. 
come more and more a sanctuary where souls may find 
the inner peace of God. Outside there is tribulation, 
here there is always peace; beyond these walls there js 
strife and fear, within there is quiet and renewal. Here 
we may find spiritual strength and moral courage with 
which to face the grim realities of the world without.” 
For many a Service man these words have become reality, 
as their letters from all over the Pacific testify. They 
have appreciated the cafeteria carried on by the women 
of the Cathedral, all the personal things that were done 
for them, but perhaps more than all they have appre- 
ciated the intangibles. They know that in the Cathe- 
dral they are always welcome; that they may sit quietly 
and listen to the beautiful organ recitals which make 
war seem very remote; that they may talk over their 
perplexities with a wise and sympathetic clergy; that the 
harmony of the architecture which tells in its own way 
the story of the Christian religion, the shifting and grace- 
ful shadows of the palms on the windows, the feeling 
of permanence which soars above the sounds and the 
cruelty of war, the beauty of the liturgy and also the 
beauty of silence—all these things have brought them the 
peace which they so sorely needed, which some of them 
carried in their souls even when they went into the tur- 
moil of battle. 


St. Andrew’s Cathedral stands not only at the cross- 
roads of the Pacific: it looks into both the Western and 


Hawaiians and Orientals and 
Caucasians take part in its services. It is a symbol of 
tolerance, of the friendshin of man to man, whatever 
his race, that under the guiding spirit of the Christian reli- 
gion, may some day build a world that is really at peace. 


the Eastern worlds. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


Rose-stained glass, 
Cloud-gray stone, 


Echo of humble prayers, 


Golden organ tone; 


Towering firm, majestic 
Against a changing sky, 
Symbol of eternal love, 


The Christ that can not die 


Brooke WE p, 744, 
The National Cathedral School. 





Watch Uver St. Pauls 


By THE VERY REV. W. R. MATTHEWS 
Dean of St. Paul’s 


doner. When he thinks of the City, St. Paul’s is 

at the center of his picture, the great Dome rising 
out of the narrow streets and lanes. For a thousand years 
St. Paul’s has been the symbol of London. 

Not always indeed was there a dome in the midst, for 
the Medieval Cathedral sent up a wonderful spire to- 
wards heaven; but always there has been St. Paul’s. I 
know that during “the blitz,” workers in the suburban 
trains, coming to their offices in the morning, used to 
crane out of the windows to see if the Cross and Ball and 
Dome were still there, and when they saw them breathed 
asigh of relief, because they felt that though London 
might be battered, it was still there and still defiant. 
We Londoners believe that many in all parts of the 
world have an affection for Wren’s masterpiece and will 
be interested to learn how it has been defended. 

The Dean and Chapter realized from the first that 
the preservation of St. Paul’s presented a unique prob- 
lem. We had gained some experience in World War I, 
and there were still with us some veterans from the age 
of Zeppelins. But we were sure that this war would 
bring more testing emergencies than those of 1914-18. 
We were right! 

The difficulty of organizing an effective watch and 
fire-service in St. Paul’s is due to the vast size and com- 
plexity of the building. Even the most active man would 
require five minutes to get from the Crypt to the top of 
the Dome, and he would arrive out of breath. The in- 
tricacy of the structure, particularly between the inner 
and outer Dome, is such that expert architects, who are 
accustomed to finding their way about strange buildings, 
have to be trained before they can be sure of not losing 
their way in the dark. Before the war broke out we 
entrusted the organization and command of the Watch 
to Mr. Godfrey Allen, F.R.I.B.A., the Cathedral Sur- 
veyor, and we never did a wiser thing. I should like to 
say as emphatically as I can that Mr. Allen deserves the 
gratitude of Britain for what he has done to preserve the 
Cathedral during the war. It was soon evident that the 
Cathedral staff could not possibly cope with the problem 
unaided, and Mr. Allen appealed for volunteers from 
the architectural profession. They responded to the call 
and soon they were joined by volunteers from other pro- 
fessions. 


Si PAUL’S Cathedral means much to the Lon- 
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As the war went on the 
drain on man power be- 
came ever more severe. 
Some of the Watch 
joined the Forces, others 
by reason of illness or ad- 
vancing years became un- 
able to meet the hard 
physical demands of the 
night duty; but a large 
proportion of the origi- 
nal members remain and 
been 
caught by new recruits. 
What that spirit is may 
be illustrated by one fact. 
Often I have seen men 
come on duty at St. 
Paul’s when they have had to walk all the way through a 
heavy raid. When a bomb burst near them they threw 
themselves on the ground, but they kept their watch. 

Sometimes I think that our volunteers represent the 
Allied Nations, for we have representatives, not only of 
many vocations, but of many countries, including the 
United States. Recently the muster fell below the mar- 
gin of safety. We need forty men every night and we 
are uneasy if we fall below thirty. The press allowed me 
to make an appeal for more and, as a result, our ranks 
are now filled again. I must make it clear that these men 
are real volunteers. They are neither conscripted nor 
paid and they add their work for St. Paul’s to all their 
other occupations. They give one or two nights a week, 
because they love St. Paul’s, and the only reward they 
have, besides the knowledge that they are helping to 
guard one of the world’s treasures, is a little badge sig- 
nifying that they are efficient. 

Fire-watching in St. Paul’s means something more 
than sitting still to wait for the raids; it means intensive 
training. A mob of untrained watchers in such a build- 
ing would be worse than useless. Every night there is 
an exercise at 9:30 or a lecture, and the result has justi- 
fied the hard and dull work, for in sudden crises there 
has been no fumbling; every man has known what to do 
and how to do it. How has the need for prompt action 
at any part of the Cathedral been met? By distributing 
the Watch as widely as possible and by providing beds 
all over the building. I expect some of the volunteers 
will bring their grandchildren to St. Paul’s in years to 
come and pointing to the Whispering Gallery or the 
Triforium will say, “That is where Grandfather used to 
sleep.” 


their spirit has 
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RICES are high in Iran. A neighbor of mine in 
Teheran had a wheel and tire stolen from his 
small American-make automobile. He paid the 

equivalent of $1,900 for a new wheel and tire. Along 

the Lalezar, which is the Broadway of Teheran, one may 
find in the brightly lit shops American cosmetics, razor 
blades, dentrifices, and soaps, but offered at prices that 
would startle an American drug store proprietor. Razor 
blades may be had for four dollars a dozen and up- 

wards. A tube of tooth paste may cost a dollar and a 

half. A cake of a popular American toilet soap sells 

for half a dollar. 

And yet with all the pushing up of prices the price 
of one article of enormous value has not changed, and 
it is at once the cheapest and the dearest thing to be had 
in the Teheran market. One may go to the shop of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society on Sevom-Isfand 
Street and obtain a copy of the precious Word of God, 
well printed and bound in buckram, for only 60 cents, a 
fact that reminds one of the lines, 

“Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 


Tis only God may be had for the asking.” 


GREATEST VALUE IN THE WorLD 


The Persians recognize the great value of this ware. 
Last year more Bibles, Scripture portions and texts, were 
sold in Iran than ever before in the history of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. It is not, however, because 
the price is cheap that people are buying the Word of 
God, but because the worth is great, for it is a pearl of 
great price. Actually, among the poor, who are avid 
purchasers of Bibles and Scripture portions, the price is 
still very high in money. For the workman who receives 
the equivalent of less than a dollar a day and must 
pay around a dollar and a half for a pound of sugar, 
the same for a pound of cooking oil, and proportionately 
high prices for other articles of food and clothing, the 
laying out of even a few cents for a Scripture portion 
becomes a great sacrifice and hardship. 

Nevertheless, the demand for the Bible is great. Col- 
porteurs of the Society are unable to supply the need. 
That indefatigable evangel, Bill Miller, who, if he hears 
of a village where the Gospel has not been preached, 
cannot rest until he has visited it, tells me that Scripture 
portions go rapidly. His stock is limited and in order 
to scatter the seed over as much ground as possible, 


Une Tire $1000—Une Bible 6U Cents 


By ELGIN GROSECLOSE 


Sometime Treasurer-General of Iran 


when he goes on tour he divides up his supply of Bibles 
and Scripture portions, in accordance with the number 
of villages he intends to visit. Early in the morning he 
takes his satchel and goes into the market street to offer 
his wares. Long, long before the morning is over his 
satchel is empty, and many would-be purchasers are 
turned away. 

The people of Iran are vexed today with many serious 
and baffling problems. Having supplanted their ancient 
modes of camel and wagon transport by motor trucks 
and railways, and unable now to obtain trucks and tires 
and railway equipment for their needs, they face condi- 
tions of near-starvation in their cities and breakdown of 
their trade and handicraft. The presence of foreign 
armies has produced political unsettlement. Many lead- 
ers of the country fear that the country may lose its 
ancient sovereignty, that the foreign powers may not 
promptly withdraw their armies when peace has come. 
There are also the problems of poverty and social and 
economic inequities which long antedate the war, and 
which cry for solution. 

People are not buying Bibles and Scripture portions, 
however, because they hope to find in them solutions to 
these problems. Some buy because of curiosity, no doubt; 
they want to know what it is so important as to lead 
this American missionary to leave home and friends and 
country to go to a distant land and spend his life among 
a strange people, to give them his love and interest, and 
to help them in their troubles, and they want to know 
what is contained in these pamphlets and books which 
he so highly prizes. 


THe Matcuiess Story oF Jesus 


Others have heard of Jesus, whom their own Prophet 
acknowledges as a Prophet, though not the Son of God, 
and they wish to read the matchless story of His life. 
It is a story, they discover, far more fascinating, dra- 
matic and enthralling than any to be found in their own 
literature—in the Shah Nameh, for instance, the epic 
story of their kings and heroes, or the Gulistan, the 
treasured collection of moral tales of their poet Sa’di, 
or the Thousand Nights and a Night. 

But above all, they are buying and reading because 
they find in these words a solace for their sorrow which 
they have never found before, a hope to sustain their 
misery, a means of release from the shackles of sin, and 
the promise of life eternal. 



















But if, by and large, they search the Scriptures for 
answers to the personal problems of individuals, they 
fnd in them equally the answers to the economic, social 
and political problems by which their country is now 
confused and enmeshed. 

To assist the people of Iran to solve their economic 
and political problems, the American government has 
been dispatching aid of various sorts. Quantities of 
wheat have been made available to meet the bread crisis; 
trucks have been lend-leased to meet the transport short- 
age; numbers of experts have been sent to assist in solv- 
ing the financial problems, and to help maintain the po- 
litical administration. But valuable as this aid is, and 
welcomed as it is as an expression of the political interest 
of a great nation in a smaller, it can be regarded only 
of temporary effectiveness, and in the nature of a pallia- 
tive. The basic problem goes deeper. 

And that problem, which is the world problem—the 
basic problem of human sin—which many still fondly 
hope to solve by laws and political organizations, by 
raising the “standard of living,” by military means, or 
financial means, the Church has long comprehended and 
for it offers the only solution that is abiding and eternal, 
salvation through Jesus Christ. 

In Iran, as all over the globe, are remote districts and 
geographical points in which our armies, for the first 
time in history, are now bivouacked, and which Ameri- 
cans at home, through newspaper and radio dispatches 
are only now discovering, but with which the Church 
has been acquainted for decades and longer, and to 
which it has been sending its emissaries, with their mes- 
sage of salvation. The first Protestant missionaries to 
Iran arrived over a century ago. 


THE Power OF THE Worp 


Bill Miller recently had a striking example of the 
power of the Word to change the conditions of man- 
kind—and incidentally, learned a great lesson in faith, 
in trusting the power of God to support the hand of 
willing service. Not long ago he obtained permission 
from the authorities to visit some of the Eastern regions 
of Iran, regions which he had not visited in over twenty 
years and in which he eagerly desired again to preach 
the Gospel. In the course of his journey he came to the 
borders of a remote and inaccessible mountain district 
toward the Afghan frontier. 

Word came to him, as he approached the district, that 
it was different in many ways from the regions round 
about. The roads were safe. The administration ap- 
peared to be equitable. Bribery and corruption had di- 
minished. The political state was tranquil. Life was, on 
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the whole, well ordered. 

It appeared that the district was governed by a chief- 
tain of remarkable character. This chieftain was re- 
puted to be a Christian. 

Eager to meet the man, Bill Miller pushed on over 
the mountains and into his territory. Shortly he was 
met by the chieftain himself who had ridden out to 
meet him. 

That night in the chieftain’s home, as they sat over 
dinner, Bill Miller inquired about the report that the 
chieftain was a Christian. This the man confirmed. Bill 
was curious as to the circumstances of the man’s con- 
version, since to his knowledge, no missionary had been 
in these regions. Had the chieftain travelled, had he 
been to a missionary school? No, the chieftain had never 
left his mountains. How then, and by whom, had he 
been baptized? 

“A few years ago an English missionary visited these 
mountains and by him was I baptized, but I had been a 
Christian for many years before that and I had long 
desired baptism,” explained the chieftain. 

Bill’s interest mounted. What had led to the chief- 
tain’s conversion? How had he learned of Jesus? 
“From reading the Bible,” the chieftain answered. “You 
gave me the Bible. Twenty years ago you were in these 
mountains. I was only a boy and so you do not recognize 
me. Because of my interest, you gave me a Bible. I 
have been reading it ever since.” 

Today the conflicts of the world are being settled by 
the force of arms. Because of the dazzling achievements 
of arms, first by the Germans, more recently by the 
Allies, many will be tempted, when the peace comes, to 
trust the maintenance of the peace to military power, 
forgetting that what saved England after Dunkirk was 
the intervention of God, and what rallied the world to 
her support was not her military power but the power 
of the moral idea for which she stood. Regrettably, some 
influential Church leaders are urging an international 
political organization backed by military power to main- 
tain the peace. But the Church has its own great direc- 
tive, which is to proclaim Jesus Christ as the supreme 
authority in the lives of men, and if it is to be true 
to its own mission it can have no part in backing 
such proposals. Not political authority, nor the organi- 
zations of trade and finance, but Jesus, can bring the 
Bread of Life to a hungry world, the true balm of 
Gilead to a wounded humanity, the peace that passeth 
all understanding, and it is by spreading the Good News 
of His coming that the dearest hopes of the Church will 
be realized. 


(Permission to reprint should be obtained from the author.) 






















































Those who love the warm and vivid 
stories Ernie Pyle writes about our 
American soldiers overseas, will find a 
special appeal in the excerpts of an article 
by him appearing in The Daily News, 
Washington, D. C., November 8, 1935. 


.... the silence within its walls is not the 
austere silence of the tomb, but a warm 
and gentle stillness. 


EEP among the stony subterraneaa corridors that 
form the crypt of the great Washington Cathe- 
dral is a beautiful little chapel. Sunlight has 

never touched it, nor will it ever. Faint orange lamps 
make of the interior a twilight, and the silence within 
its walls is not the austere silence of the tomb, but a 
warm and gentle stillness. 

This is the Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea. It is, 
they say, the only chapel in any cathedral in the world 
dedicated to the obscure Jew who was a friend of Christ, 
and who begged his body, and buried it. 

Joseph of Arimathea was a wealthy man. He owned a 
beautiful garden, and in it with his own hands he carved 
a tomb out of the rock. 

On the evening of the day that Christ was crucified, 
Joseph went to Pilate and begged Christ’s body. He 
wrapped it in a clean linen cloth, and carried it to his 
garden, and buried it there in his tomb, and rolled a big 
stone up into the opening. In Joseph’s garden Christ 
was buried, and from Joseph’s garden Christ rose from 
the dead. 

It is Joseph, husband of Mary, mother of Jesus, that 
we usually think of when we speak of a Biblical Joseph. 
The world has remembered but faintly the other Joseph, 
the Joseph of Arimathea. 

* + + 


The chapel is in the very center, and the very bottom, 
of the Cathedral. Hundreds of tons of stone bear down 
upon it. Corridors and rooms and walls of rock guard it 
well from the obtrusions of the outer world. You are 
far away, when you sit in the little Chapel of Arimathea. 

The chapel is small. Its four corners are, in reality, 
the bases of the four great pillars which will support the 





The Chapel of St. Joseph of Arimathea 


By ERNIE PYLE 


main central tower of the Cathedral, pillars 26 feet 
across, pillars which will carry the crushing load of 4 
million pounds per square foot when the Cathedral is 
finished. 

The little chapel extends between and beyond the four 
pillars in each direction, forming across. In the upper, 
or eastern arm of the cross, is the Altar. In the arms on 
either side, wide shallow steps lead up to Norman arch- 
ways. 

I cannot describe the architecture, but they say there 
is a blending of several types of early design in the arches 
and sweeping ceiling of the little room, and I know that 
the effect is one of confidence, and thoughtful good 
taste, and serenity. 

There is a famous New York publisher who feels that 
way about it too. He comes often to Washington, to 
go out to Mount Saint Alban and sit all day, alone, in 
the little Chapel of Joseph of Arimathea. 

+ + + 

Washington Cathedral of the Episcopal Church, when 
it is finished, will be the sixth largest in the world. It 
rises magnificent and incomplete, out of the brown oaks 
of the cathedral grounds known as Mount Saint Alban, 
in the western part of the city, on the second highest 
point of land in the District. You can stand in its tur- 
rets and look down over the city, or over the Potomac 
into the Virginia hills. . . . 

Forty-five or fifty years seems a long time in this day 
and age to build a building. But in the old days cathe- 
drals were centuries in the making, and you seem to feel, 
as you walk through this partly finished work, that this 
would be no fit place for puffy little man to display his 
wonderful power of throwing a pillar of stone into the 
sky overnight. 

Although it is only partially finished, there has grown 
up already, in its 28 years of building, a great deal of 
legend about the Washington Cathedral. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Dean, Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul, 
Mount St. Alban. 


Dear Sir: 

I am an Episcopalian and am desirous of becoming a mem- 
ber of the National Cathedral Association. Enclosed will be 
found a money order for the support of the work and worship 
of Washington Cathedral. 

During my stay at Fort Washington, Maryland, I had the 
fine privilege of worshipping in the Cathedral and found the 
services very inspiring, full of beauty. I commend you and the 
Cathedral Staff for maintaining such fine services which are 
typical of the Anglican Communion. It is my hope that this 
fine standard will be maintained always and that I, who am 
now twenty-three years of age, will live to see the Cathedral 
of Saints Peter and Paul completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
James Vinson, Master Sergeant, U. S. A. 
93rd Infantry Division. 
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A Sumerian Poem of Four Thousand Years Ago 


The Quest for [mmortality 


By SAMUEL NOAH KRAMER 


NE of the spiritual drives which proved of no little 

significance in the history and progress of western 

civilization is that concerned with the longing for 
immortality. Through the ages, the urge to pierce the 
mystery of life after death, has given birth to a series of 
widely divergent poignant mythological and literary mo- 
tifs. One of these, one that was hitherto the oldest 
known to man since it was current as early as the second 
millennium B.C., forms the theme of a Semitic Baby- 
lonian poem involving the hero Gilgamesh. It was first 
deciphered some seventy years ago by the Englishman 
George Smith, who found it inscribed on the Babylonian 
clay tablets brought to the British Museum from the 
mounds covering ancient Nineveh. Since the days of 
Smith, other Babylonian tablets inscribed with the story 
have been uncovered, and this Babylonian version of 
Gilgamesh’s quest for immortality has now been trans- 
lated into English, French, German, and Dutch; its con- 


tents are now readily available to the layman as well as 
the scholar. 

In spite of its high antiquity, however, it has long been 
suspected that the Babylonian tale goes back to Sumerian 
sources, that is, that much of it was first conceived and 
composed by the Sumerians, the gifted people, neither 
Semitic nor Indo-European, which represented the domi- 
nant cultural group in the Near East during most of the 
fourth and third millennia B.C. For not only is the name 
of the hero, Gilgamesh, Sumerian, but most of the 
deities participating in the action belong to the Sumerian 
pantheon. It is this Sumerian forerunner of the Baby- 
lonian version of Gilgamesh’s search for life everlasting, 
which I have had the good fortune to decipher in the 
course of the past several years. It is inscribed on clay 
tablets dating from about 2000 B.C., which were exca- 
vated some fifty years ago by the University of Penn- 
sylvania at Nippur, an ancient Sumerian site in the 

southern part of modern Irag. These tablets 
are now located mainly in the University 
Museum at Philadelphia, and in the Museum 
of the Ancient Orient at Istanbul. Several 
pieces had already been published by vari- 
ous scholars in the course of the past several 
decades, but these were either so fragmen- 
tary, or so little understood, or both, that it 
was impossible to get at their contents. In 
the course of the past seven years I uncov- 
ered and copied in the Philadelphia and Is- 
tanbul museums a number of hitherto un- 
known tablets and fragments, and by piecing 
together this new material with that already 
published but little understood, it was pos- 
sible to restore and decipher a large part of 
the Sumerian version of Gilgamesh’s quest 
for immortality. 

The story runs as follows: Gilgamesh has 
set his heart to journey to the cedar moun- 
(Continued on page 29) 

One of the Sumerian pieces inscribed with the 

“Quest for Immortality” poem, excavated toward 

the end of the last century hv the University of 

Pennsylvania's expedition to Nivpur. The marked 

passage is that translated by Mr. Kramer in this 
article. 





Oficial Information Bureau of Switzerland 


Zurich, Switzerland’s largest city. The noble Grossmiinster (twin towers) and the Fraumiinster on the right are cherished landmarks. 


Historic Places of Worship in Zurich, Switzerland 


By MARIE WIDMER 


EAR the spot where the river Limmat leaves 

Switzerland’s beautiful lake of Zurich, there 

stood in prehistoric days a village of lake dwell- 
ings. The inhabitants of this settlement were fishermen 
frst of all, but they also farmed on the banks of the 
lake and hunted in the woods. Moreover, these primi- 
tive people began trading with the Phoenicians who 
traveled this way from Cyprus to Britain, bringing cop- 
per with them and returning home with tin. From these 
metals which they thus were able to acquire the pioneer 
Swiss craftsmen made the fine bronze objects now on 
display in the Swiss National Museum at Zurich. 
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When, after 800 B.C., the settlers began to build their 
dwellings on land they clustered around the so-called 
Lindenhof and the Uetliberg. On the mound of the 
former the Celtic Helvetians, who had invaded Switzer- 
land about 400 B.C., erected the first fortress “Turicum” 
which in the year 58 B.C., after the battle of BiSracte, 
fell under the power of the Romans. However, some 
400 years later the Romans withdrew their legions and 
the Alemanni from the North became masters of the 
land. Roman Turicum became Alemannic Zurich. Un- 
der the dominion of the mighty but pious Charlemagne 
and his grandson Ludwig, the town acquired importance 
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The Wasserkirche on the river Limmat in Zurich. 


through the respective foundations of the Grossmiinster 
and Fraumiinster. While Charlemagne founded the 
Grossmiinster around 800 A.D., Ludwig sponsored the 
Fraumiinster in 853 A.D., appointing his daughters 
Hildegard and Bertha as heads of the Abbey. 


The Grossmiinster is undoubtedly Zurich’s most fa- 
mous place of worship. It is erected in the Romanesque 
style with the upper parts of the towers completed later 
in Gothic design. The present building dates from the 
11th and 12th centuries, but in homage to the generous 
founder, a figure of Charlemagne with gilded crown 
upon his head and a sword upon his knees, is enthroned 
on the west tower. The interior, which has been thor- 
oughly restored from 1931-1936, contains pillars with 
unusual Romanesque capitals, also remains of medieval 
paintings in the Choir, the Crypt, and one of the chapels. 
The early 13th century cloisters which were renovated 
in 1851 are also quite remarkable. 

During the Reformation most of the Grossmiinster’s 
one-time splendor had to give way to utmost simplicity. 
The Swiss Reformer Ulrich Zwingli preached in this 
church for 12 years, beginning with New Year’s Day, 
1519. A bronze statue of the fiery preacher and patriot 


rises at the Chancel end of the nearby little Wasser- ° 


kirche, which stands, as it were, with one foot in the 
Limmat and the other on the quay. 

In an effort to explain the foundation of the Wasser- 
kirche, a legend relates that once, when Charlemagne 
came to the city, he had a pillar set up before his palace 
with a bell and a rope attached. He then made it known 
that whosoever had suffered an injustice should ring the 


bell when the Emperor sat at dinner, and that he would 
come out and listen to his story. 

One day the bell rang. Charlemagne went out and 
saw a big snake which nodded its head, then started 
toward the lake, occasionally turning around to make 
sure that he was being followed. Presently the reptile 
stopped before its nest. There a toad had intruded and 
was now sitting on the snake’s eggs. The Emperor de- 
creed at once that the toad should be burnt to death. 
The next day, as Charlemagne was dining, and to the 
great astonishment and terror of all present, a snake 
crawled through a hole in the wall, swung itself down, 
lifted the cover of a dish on the table, dropped a precious 
stone in it, and departed the way it had come. The Em- 
peror in his joy founded a church, the Wasserkirche, on 
the spot where the snake’s nest had been. 

Across the Miinster bridge stands the Fraumiinster 
Church. While its foundation dates back to 853 A.D. 
the present building was erected in the 13th-15th cen- 
turies. The most recent renovation took place in 1912. 
Over the portal of this place of worship has been carved 
the rude replica of a deer, which according to legend, 
led Ludwig’s two daughters, Hildegard and Bertha, to 
the spot where their father subsequently had a Church 
and Abbey built for them. This rich foundation became 
more and more powerful. In the 13th century, and up 
to the Reformation, it was a chief center of culture in 
northeastern Switzerland. 

Zurich is proud of these ancient churches and of the 
other places of worship which bear testimony to the re- 
ligious inclinations of the city. Among the latter is the 
Peters-Kirche, with a baroque Nave of 1706, where 
Johann Caspar Lavater officiated as pastor for 23 years. 


J. Gaberell 


Charlemagne. Niche in one of 
the towers of the Grossmiinster. 











EGINNING September 15th, the new Cathedral 
Christmas Cards will go forward as usual, on 
approval, to friends throughout the country. 

Mailing schedules have been so planned that the cards 
will be delivered on the west and on the east coast 
simultaneously. 

Many who have seen the 1944 series have expressed 
the opinion that they are the most colorful and appro- 
priate greetings issued by the National Cathedral As- 
sociation through the years. 

In accordance with current restrictions on the use of 
paper stock, however, the total number of cards printed 
has been considerably reduced this year. Members of 
the National Cathedral Association are urged, there- 
fore, to examine the cards 
promptly upon receipt, make 
their selections, and place or- 
ders for individual subjects in 
quantity as soon as possible. 
Many who delay will undoubt- 
edly be disappointed after the 
supply of the most popular 
greetings has been exhausted. 

Three Cathedral subjects 
have been included in the new 
set and one card in particular, 
shown in the center of the ac- 
companying illustration, seems 
especially appropriate for use 
at this Christmastide. This 
card, reproduced from the page 
of an illuminated manuscript 
in the Cathedral’s possession, 
depicts the Madonna and Child 
handsomely detailed 
Gothic screen, against a star-lit 
sky. The talented artist, Bea- 
trice Fox Griffith of Philadel- 
phia, has titled the painting, 
“The Madonna of the Sea,” 
and has employed as the sym- 
bol of identification an escal- 
lop, or pilgrim’s shell at the 
base of the shrine. A seagull 
American coasts 
hovers overhead. 

Other cards in the set were 
teproduced from paintings in 
some of the leading art mu- 


America. These 
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Cathedral Christmas Cards 








include Ruben’s “The Holy Family,” and “The Adora- 
tion of the Magi,” by Massys, both from the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York; “The Small Cowper 
Madonna,” by Raphael, from the National Gallery of 
Art; and two from the Fine Arts Gallery of the City of 
San Diego, “The Madonna and Child with Cherub 
Musicians,” by Isenbrant, and “The Madonna and 
Child with Infant St. John,” by Titian. As usual, a 
card bearing a calendar for the ensuing year has been 
included in the set, and this season the calendar has been 
engraved in a double fold card thus permitting the card 
to stand on a desk or mantle. The panels of the card 
depict two Fra Angelico “Triumphant Angels,” in rich 
colors. 


Ten of the twelve Cathedral Christmas Card subjects for 1944 are shown above. The 


effect of their rich colors can only be imagined. 
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Dr. Gorton proposes: 


(1) To rebuild the Cathedral as the central church of the 
Diocese. The Cathedral itself will naturally belong to the 
Church of England, which will have the sole control of its 
services. 


(2) To build as an essential part of the Cathedral scheme a 
Christian center of service to the community. 


(3) To set up an endowment fund to staff both Cathedral and 
Christian center. 


(4) The Free Churches to be invited to a full partnership in 
the Christian center with a pooling of resources in its staft 
personnel. 


(5) A special chapel of unity attached to the fabric of the 
Cathedral would connect the Cathedral itself with the Chris- 
tian center. This chapel, as a building and a place of worship, 
would belong to the Free Churches and the Anglicans together. 


Rebuilding Coventry Cathedral 


By SIDNEY DARK 


R. N. V. GORTON, Bishop of Coventry—one 
of the most grievously blitzed cities in England— 
has had a vision. 

His Cathedral was almost entirely destroyed by Ger- 
man bombs. The tower is about all that remains. And 
the Bishop is planning that it shall rise again, new in 
form but in tradition reverting to the ages of faith, when 
the Cathedral was the center of the city’s life. The new 
Cathedral promises to be the center of a new and fairer 
Coventry. 

Pre-war Coventry was one of the many ugly creations 
of modern industrialism, a sprawling over-crowded city, 
the population of which had increased from 70,000 to 
270,000 in thirty years. East of the Cathedral was what 
the Bishop has called “‘a nasty mess of grim streets—now 
smashed and pounded—patched up and crowded, and 
unfit for human beings with a right to clean air.” 

Dr. Gorton writes: “Wave after wave of immigra- 
tion over 20 years has almost overwhelmed the commu- 
nity sense of Coventry. War has brought into it a flood 
of strangers from the entire British Isles. The return- 
ing fighting man will hardly know its people. He does 
not know what place he may find in it. Coventry is a 
center of the war blitz. The problem of transition back 
to peace will be overwhelming for this unformed com- 


munity unless we can set up some center of leadership. 
It is the Church’s great chance. 

“Eighty per cent of Coventry are without membership 
of church or chapel. They are unrooted even in the sec- 
ular community of which they form a part. Yet Coven- 
try has shown itself capable of great loyalty and com- 
mon service. There is a friendliness to the Church. 
There are fine men and women and young people ready 
to follow a lead. If they could see the Cathedral stand- 
ing for a new Christian leadership in an attack on all the 
problems we have to face together they could be brought 
into the circle of Christ’s action in Coventry. 

“We just cannot tackle this 80 per cent outside Chris- 
tian Churches in isolation. The parochial clergy in Cov- 
entry are working superbly at their vital task of minister- 
ing to the people in their homes. But the life and work 
of the people very often lie outside the area of their 
parishes. The parish priest, caring in isolation for 
his immediate flock, is overweighted by the immediate 
task of carrying on. There is too, the major problem 
that in all State-controlled social organizations—in edu- 
cation, hostels, youth clubs, and community centers—no 
one church can have the right of entry. I find on all 
sides a readiness to ask for co-operation from the Chris- 
tian community.” 





Michaelmas, 1944 


Dr. Gorton hopes that Coventry Cathedral will not 
only be a comely and inspiring House of Prayer but also 
the G.H.Q. in a war against ugliness and frustration. 


The Cathedral, as Sir Giles Scott has designed it, will 


have no resemblance to the old building, which was a. 


large parish church, taken over when the Diocese was 
created but ill adapted for cathedral worship. Sir Giles, 
the Roman Catholic architect of the great Anglican ca- 
thedral in Liverpool, has, with striking ingenuity and 
imagination, contrived to retain the beautiful soaring 
spite in its appropriate proportional dominance, but 
otherwise the new structure will be boldly original. The 
church will be built around a Central Altar (this ac- 
tually is a return to primitive custom), which will be 
under a lantern tower, with a decorated roof, lighted by 
windows all around. Sir Giles has explained: 


“This gives a fine contrast in height, color and light to 
the rest of the interior, which is kept simple and austere. 
The interior span of the main portions is wide—60 feet 
—giving all the congregation a clear unobstructed view 
of the Altar. The floor-levels are so arranged that wor- 
shippers seated at the back are on a higher level than 
those in front. The Bishop’s throne and the clergy stalls 
are placed on each side of the Sanctuary and the Choir is 
situated in the old Apse, the floor of which is well above 
the general floor-level of the rest of the Cathedral. Two 
floors of vestries are arranged around the Apse, the up- 
per floor being level with the Apse and the lower with 
the Nave. A large cloister or quadrangle is formed at 
the east end around which are arranged chapels and a 
group of buildings containing lecture halls and rooms 
devoted to social purposes, embodying a united Chris- 
tian center for Coventry.” 

The Central Altar was the Bishop’s own conception 
and it has a definite intention. “The Cathedral is the 
central place of Anglican worship of the Diocese,” he 
has written. “Its worship centers on the Eucharist. . . . 
The Altar is the symbol of the sacrifice of Christ for 
the world. Christians are drawn by that sacrifice to offer 
themselves to Christ as they kneel ’round the Altar. But 
that Altar is also a table where we break the bread and 
drink the wine with the risen Lord, as a communion or 
fellowship of brothers and sisters for whom Christ died. 
The Altar does not belong only to the clergy; it belongs 
also to the people. Therefore set it in the middle of a 
church and let the people gather ’round it.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury too, is emphatic that 
Holy Communion is essentially congregational, and the 
Bishop of Coventry in his plan for his Cathedral is put- 
ting into practice the view of the Archbishop and the 
findings of the Malvern Conference, which three years 
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British Information Services 

The suggested plan by Sir Giles Scott, R.A., for rebuilding 

Coventry Cathedral. Note in the foreground a Christian cen- 

ter, connected with the Cathedral by a Chapel of Unity and 
the Lady Chapel. 


ago re-afirmed for the Church of England the full so- 
cial gospel. One of the most striking developments of 
the war has been the increasing cooperation between the 
Churches in Britain. Both Anglicans and Free Church- 
men feel that united Christian effort is vitally necessary 
if the next phase of western civilization is not to be even 
more materialistic than the last; and it is a desire for 
unity in action against the devil and all his works that 
has inspired the most original proposal for the new Ca- 
thedral. “We want,” says the Bishop, “as part of the 
Cathedral a team of Christian action consisting of fifteen 
laymen, women and clergy, based on the community of 


the Cathedral building; providing a center of Christian 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Under the MAGIC SPELL of HERBS? 


N the early morning cool, while dew still lies on their 
I aromatic leaves, I am enfolded in their ancient spell. 
With noonday heat, imprisoned ghosts are released with 
the sharp pungency of the foliage. Yet, for all their mystery, 
I have found herbs among the easiest of plants to grow. They 
ask so little: a wind-sheltered spot, ordinary light soil, a little 
lime added if needzd. The lighter the soil, within reason, and 
the hotter and drier the weather, the more delicious will be the 
perfume which is one of the most impelling arguments for an 
herb garden. Late in April or early in May I plant the seed 
directly in the prepared beds, for most of the herbs resent trans- 
planting; in an unbelievably short time exciting rows of green 
begin to prick through the soil. 

Beyond a little trimming they need no attention. When 
harvest time comes—usually just as the flowers begin to open— 
I cut and tie the stems in small bunches and hang them, tops 
down, in a dry, airy place away from the sun; or spread them 
out on cheesecloth trays until quite dry. Then the crisp leaves 
are rubbed from the dry sticks, powdered, and stored in tight 
containers in a dark place to preserve the color. 

To my notion, the purple basils (from which I am always 
plucking sprigs to sniff) outdo all other annual herbs in fas- 
cination. The shining, perky little seedlings that look like 
flocks of poised butterflies grow quickly into handsome 18-inch 
bushes which, regardless of weather, are fresh and neat all 
summer long. Even after frost shrivels them, the long seed 
tassels continue to yield an indefinable fragrance suggestive of 
cloves; and they are charming in bouquets where, I find, they 
tend to keep the water in a vase fresh and untainted. Similar 
in habit, the green-leaved basil has white, instead of pink, 
flowers. The leaves of both are esteemed in tomato dishes, 
soups, stews. 

Little plants of sweet marjoram have dainty oval, gray-green, 
velvety leaves and a lovely healing fragrance. Really a tender 
perennial, it comes along sturdily from May-sown seed and, 
in August, bears on wiry, 12-inch stems, exquisite jade-green 
buds that open into ragged little white flowers. Pot marjoram, 
quite hardy and taller, whose pinkish-lilac flowers are a joy to 
bees, is inclined to root along the ground. Both kinds are used 
to flavor dressings, stews, sauces. Vigorous borage is like an 
old mother hen, spreading flopping wings over everything with- 
in reach—unless they are kept clipped. Growing two feet or 
more, weedy looking and with unpleasant prickles, it will, how- 
ever, win your forgiveness when it blooms; lift the drooping 
flower clusters—watching out for bees, for it is a bee plant 
par excellence—to see the oddly lovely blue stars touched with 
pink and black, which our ancestors used to crystallize by dip- 
ping them in beaten egg white slightly diluted with water, then 
rolling them in sugar. 

Spearmint leaves also may be candied and served with tea, 
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By KATHARINE COOK MERIWETHER 


From The American Home 


but watch this plant in the herb garden lest it overrun all else. 
I confine it to a corner by a bird bath where frequent splash- 
ings keep it fresh, green, and fine for iced tea. Annual corian- 
der and anise, and biennial caraway are delicate in growth, with 
flowers like dainty medallions of rare old lace and leaves 
charmingly fringed. They self-sow freely but, in my garden at 
least, quickly lose their charm, so they go in an out-of-the-way 
corner. Summer savory, an easily grown annual forming 
plump, dark green bushes, is ready for flavoring the season’s 
first string beans or to mix with thyme and marjoram in poul- 
try stufings. The less popular perennial (evergreen) winter 
savory, if clipped to about four inches each spring, forms a 
decorative little hedge or edging. 

The pungent scent of “sharp hyssop,” said to vary with the 
location, in my garden suggests camphor and is most tonic. 
The violet-blue blossoms which come the first year are charm- 
ing. The familiar weedy dill grows quickly and sows itself 
all over the place, but the great yellow umbels have a wild, 
gypsy charm. Later comes the closely resembling, lovely feath- 
ery foliage of fennel, tasting like licorice, and perfect for gar- 
nishing, but, though perennial, not reliably hardy North. 
Balm, a seductive herb that leaves its fragrance on caressing 
fingers, is an easily grown perennial; crushed its yields a re- 
freshing lemon-peel scent and the crisp stalks are fine in 
summer drinks. I tuck tiny plants of the hardy common 
thyme into crevices between stones in the south wall where the 
sun draws out the fragrance so loved by the Greeks of old. 
Leaves of sage are like little platters of dull silver criss-crossed 
with a vein pattern. A hardy perennial, it persists for years, 
but severe spring pruning is necessary to prevent it from be- 
coming woody. 

There are many others of course, such as the fragrant cost- 
mary, the various mints, rue with leaves like blue-green jade, 
lovage for the birds, and, for the driest, sunniest spot, lavender 
and the delightful rosemary. These I must needs pass by, but 
you, if once you fall under the magic spell, will surely want 
to try them. 


The Herb Cottage will again offer attractive gift 


boxes for Christmas. Herbs for soup, salad, omelette 
and poultry are favorites as well as lavender and pot- 
pourri. Combinations can be made up in boxes of 2, 4, 
or 6 jars. Each jar is twenty-five cents; plus postage and 
five cents for the gift box. Mail orders early to the 
Cottage Herb Garden, Washington Cathedral, Wash- 
ington 16, D. C. Free pamphlets on the culinary uses of 
herbs and lists of herb cookbooks furnished on request. 





All Hallows Guild 


OON the Bishop’s Garden will undergo another 

seasonal change. Each season of the year brings 

its own special charm, beauty and fragrance. Just 
as each gardener takes delight in observing the year’s 
variations in his or her own garden, so the members of 
All Hallows Guild take particular pride in showing 
visitors through this beauty spot at different times of 
the year, and in reporting the progress of the Garden to 
Guild members and Cathedral friends unable to visit it 
frequently. 

The unusual amount of snow and sleet last March 
and April did little damage to the shrubs except the 
Irish Yew in the far corner near the Pilgrim Steps. At 
first we feared it had been killed by the heavy ice that 
collected on its branches. Although it is still brown, if 
one looks closely there are tiny green shoots coming out, 
indicating life. The gardener does not advise cutting 
away any deadwood for at least a year, after which he 
feels sure the tree will be green again. Many visitors 


admired the dazzling Garden-fairyland with the trees 
glazed with ice and the shrubs blanketed with glisten- 
ing snow. 

Later in April, before the snow was gone, along the 


paths came the early Spring flowers—blue-bells, stars of 
Bethlehem, grape hyacinths, snowdrops and daffodils in 
the Garden of Remembrance. With the warmer weather 
came the general cleaning up time, the removal of dead 
leaves and branches and other homely and familiar 


routines. The Garden was gay with flowering shrubs 
and the air fragrant from the pear and apple blossoms. 

On Easter Sunday hundreds of people who could not 
be seated in the Cathedral, took part in the eleven 
o'clock service from the Pilgrim Steps. It was a perfect 
Spring morning. The song of the birds blended har- 
moniously with the Easter anthems. Many visitors came 
to the Garden after the service where several members 
of the Garden Committee were on duty to receive them. 
Soon after Easter the perennial beds burst into full 
bloom, a riot of yellow and purple. 

Early in May a bed of azaleas in various shades, given 
by All Hallows Guild as a memorial to Bishop Freeman, 
was planted against the south wall surrounding the 
Bishop’s lawn. A memorial tablet was set into the wall 
beside it and both dedicated on Ascension Day. 

The Weeping Apple Tree, with its unusual and grace- 
ful branches, given in memory of Dean Phillips by All 
Hallows Guild, makes a lovely background for a me- 
morial bed of white azaleas. The tree was dedicated by 
Bishop Dun after the Guild’s annual meeting. We were 
especially glad to have him and Mrs. Dun see the lawn 
and flowers of their new home in such good condition. 

In June, July and August the perennial beds were 
full of color and interest. The rosebushes, some of them 
planted many, many years ago, bloomed steadily. The 
trees and shrubs had taken on a deeper green and the 
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THE HUMANCE UF BELLS 


S far back as we can learn bells of one kind or 
another have had a strong appeal to man. A bell 
to the primitive savage was anything, wood or 

stone, which when hanging free gave out a sound when 
struck; through his wooden “drums” he could reach and 
rouse the natives throughout unbelievable miles of jun- 
gle. 

The sound of bells today stirs the emotions as prob- 
ably no other music does. Bells voice the deepest feelings 
of a people; they exult for them in their triumphs, mourn 
for them in their sorrow, and sound the alarm in their 
time of danger. Bells have always been closely related to 
the religious life of man, whether in a Buddhist temple 
or hanging from the bell tower of a Christian church. 

To Christians bells are particularly associated with the 
Christmas season and Eastertide. Especially dear to Brit- 
ain—“The Ringing Isle’—were the bells on Easter 
Sunday, 1943, when after a silence of three years they 
pealed out the good tidings of Easter day. Not all the 
bells joined in this joyful clangor, some were gone for- 
ever and others could not be rung because of the danger 
to weakened belfries. War had taken the change ringers 
from many parishes and in these only a single peal rang 
out. But sounds came from the bells of Westminster 
Abbey, St. Botolph’s, Bishopgate. From St. Clement 
Dane’s only hand bells were rung at the west door by 
four members of that ancient society of bell ringers 
called College Youths. The bells from the spires at 
Oxford “sent their tumbling brazen din across the coun- 
tryside,” and from the tower of the ruined Cathedral at 
Coventry the victorious bells heralded the coming of a 
brighter day. 

But the hearts of Londoners were made especially glad 
when they heard the bells of St. Paul ring the half hour 
long Stedman Cinques. All through those years of si- 
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lence the bell ringers of St. Paul had practiced on the 
muted bells of the Cathedral, and the Society of College 
Youths had met regularly to practice on hand bells the 
famous “changes” so cherished in England. 

On that memorable day in 1943 when Church bells 
were heard again in the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the thrilling significance of their sound echoed 
"round the world. 

The Chinese made metal bells more than forty-six 
centuries ago; these were nut shaped, like our American 
sleigh bells, with a loose pellet of metal inside for a 
clapper. India also claims to have used bells long before 
the birth of Christ. The ancient civilizations of North 
and South America employed metal bells for various 
purposes. Gold bells have been found in excavations in 
Panama, and bronze bells in Central America. Other 
discoveries point to the use of bells by the Incas in their 
religious ceremonies. 

In the Bible bells are referred to many times, especially 
the bells of “pure gold” used to trim the high priests’ 
robes. And we learn that the golden roof of King Solo- 
mon’s Temple had bells affixed to it in order to frighten 
the birds away. 

It is claimed that in the year A.D. 400, in the city of 
Campania, Italy, the Bishop of Nola conceived the idea 
of hanging a bell on the top of a Christian meeting 
house. Thus Italy became the birthplace of Christian 
Church bells and in this country are found some of the 
world’s most beautiful bell towers. 

About the year 680 bells were introduced into Eng- 
land by missionaries from Rome. The first bells were 
not cast but made of thin plates of metal bent into a 
four-sided shape and riveted along the side. The earliest 
were struck like a gong but later clappers were added. 
The old bells of Christianity were looked upon as sacred 
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and they were venerated and cherished from one genera- 
jon to another, some being preserved in shrines made of 
precious metals and set with brilliant stones. 


Legends and superstitions cluster about the old bells 
of every country; their supernatural powers were ac- 
knowledged by all classes in the middle ages. A golden 
bell in the Cathedral of Llandaff, Wales, is supposed to 
bring health to anyone who drinks from it. The legend 
of its origin tells of a passing pilgrim who stopped at a 
wayside well where dairymaids were making butter. 
Lacking a cup to drink from the holy man shaped one 
from a pat of yellow butter, and at once the cup was 
transformed into one of pure gold and given the power 
to heal the sick. 

Learning the art of bell making from the Chinese the 
Japanese have made some of the most beautiful bells 
in the world. The large bells in both Japan and China 
are struck from the outside by a swinging beam; the 
sound is made more impressive by the impact of wood 
and shatters the air for miles around. In contrast is the 
continuous delicate music made by the breezes stirring 
the small bells which hang from the eaves of the Chinese 
pagodas. Some of India’s pagoda bells have outside 
cappers and ring with the faintest movement of air. 

At the end of the ninth century the ancient Chinese 
method of casting metal bells had spread from the East 
into Europe. From the monasteries the practice of bell 
founding passed into the hands of the lay workers some 
of whom travelled about the country setting up their 
foundries wherever the bells were needed, at first using 
iron and later bronze and other metals. Bell founders 
have always been held in high esteem, and some of them 
became very famous. In the north aisle of the Nave of 
York Cathedral there is a stained glass window called 
the Bell Founders’ Window depicting the various steps 
in the casting of a bell. 

Bells were hung in the cathedrals of France as early 
as the tenth century. The famous city of Avignon in the 
south of France had at one time three hundred bells 
and was called “the ringing city.” 

Bell metal of the present day is a mixture of one part 
tin to about five parts copper, with sometimes a little 
zinc and lead. At one time it was believed that the addi- 
tion of silver increased the sweetness of the tone, but this 
was found to be incorrect. 

The actual casting of a bell takes only a few minutes, 
but the preparation for it often requires many weeks of 
careful labor. The construction of the mold is an intri- 
cate and painstaking process. When the newly cast bell 
does not have the required tone or pitch it is thinned in 
the sound bow by expert filing until the tone is perfect. 


LOUCHBESROUCH 


Great Peter 


If it comes out exactly in tune it is said to have a 
“maiden peal.” 

The bottom of the bell is called the mouth, and just 
above that is the sound bow, the thickest part of the 
bell where the clapper strikes. Above the sound bow is 
the waist, then the shoulder where the inscription is 
usually placed, and the part above the angle of the 
shoulder is called the crown and to this the suspension 
cannons or loops are fixed. 

The medieval custom of christening bells before they 
were hung was a ceremony of importance, and a person 
of high station in the community was chosen as God- 
father. The people of the middle ages not only believed 
their bells had miraculous powers and gave them Chris- 
tian names, but they often made the inscriptions read as 
if the bell was speaking, for example—“I was cast in the 
year of Our Lord 1523.” An old “storm bell” in Dur- 
ham Cathedral bears a Latin inscription meaning “Do 
thou, Peter, when rung, calm the angry waves.” 

Gifts of bells to churches and monasteries in every 
land has long been customary. In the tenth century a 
churl or peasant of England might become a freeman 
or nobleman if he were rich enough to own five hundred 
acres of land and had on his estate a Church with a bell 
tower. This encouraged the building of churches and 
the making of bells. 

Later when the bells became larger and were suspended 
at greater heights they were used not only to summon 
people to worship but also as warnings and signals. The 
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best known and perhaps the oldest of these customs was 
the “curfew” (couvre-feu), first enforced in England 
by William the Conqueror as a signal for all fires to be 
covered and all lights extinguished at eight o’clock—the 
first blackout in history. This custom survived as a sig- 
nal for closing the shops, and at Oxford the familiar 
boom of old “Tom’s” one hundred and one strokes was 
always the signal for closing the college gates at nine. 

The influence of bells on architecture has given us 
indirectly most of the famous towers of the world. 
Church towers at first were intended only as lanterns 
for the admission of light, and the addition to their 
height was in all probability suggested by the more com- 
mon use of bells. 

Russia is second to no other country in its apprecia- 
tion of bells. There were no bell foundries in Russia 
until the sixteenth century. Before that time their 
church bells were brought from Italy. But when the bell 
founding art started in Russia it spread rapidly, and 
before the end of the century there was said to be five 
thousand bells in Moscow. 

Within the Kremlin near the Ivan Tower stands the 
largest bell in the world. Cast in 1733 it weighs about two 
hundred tons, and rests on a stone foundation over the 
spot where it was cast. From the Greek cross of gilded 
bronze at the top to its mouth it measures 34 feet. 

The largest ringing bell in the world hangs in the 
Tower of Ivan the Great at Moscow. When this bell is 
rung it is “like the rolling of distant thunder,” and the 
clapper is so heavy that it requires several men to sway 
it from side to side. The great bells of Russia are never 
rung by swinging but are fixed to their beams, and only 
the clappers are movable. 

In the Cathedral of Santa Maria de la Sede in Se- 
ville, Spain, is observed a curious and unique ritual on 
the festivals of Corpus Christi and the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Ten of the choir boys in special costumes per- 
form a solemn dance before the Altar to the accompani- 
ment of hand bells which they carry. This ceremony is 
so old that its origin is obscure. 

Spain gave us the bells which played such an impor- 
tant part in the establishment of the Franciscan Missions 
in California. These bells were sent from Spain through 
Mexico to the shores of the new world where the first 
padres packed them on muleback with their sacred altar 
vessels and carried them on the long trek to the site of 
the new missions. When the location was decided on, it 
was the first act of the weary and footsore priests to 
unpack and hang from a stout limb of a tree the blessed 
bell which was to call the Indians to their salvation. 


Each of these bells had its legends and historical back- 
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ground, and many still hang in the “campanile” adjoin. 
ing the crumbling old Missions. 
“Bells of the past whose long forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse 
Tingeing the sober twilight of the present 
With color of Romance.” 

The only woman bell 
maker in the entire world is 
Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes of 
California, who designed 
the guide posts marking the 
Camino Real (the Royal 
Road) established by the 
early padres along the coast 
of California, and linking 
the twenty-one missions 
from San Diego to Sonoma. 
These stout iron posts are 
surmounted by graceful rep- 
licas of mission bells below 
which are. the cross pieces 
giving the direction and 
mileage along the way. 

Paul Revere whose accomplishments were phenomenal 
was also a bell founder; his work was considered com- 
parable to the most famous English bells. Up to 1788 
this gifted artisan had devoted himself to his work as a 
silversmith, but on becoming interested in an iron foun- 
dry he undertook to cast a church bell. His assistant in 
this undertaking was the son of Aaron Hobart who was 
one of the first bell founders in America. Between 1792 
and 1826 he and his son cast three hundred and ninety- 
eight bells; they hung in steeples all over the country. 
His largest and best known bell hangs in the stone tower 
of King’s Chapel in Boston. 

Probably the only inanimate object in the Army today 
with a regular service record is the bell in the Post 
Chapel at the world’s largest multi-motor advanced Fly- 
ing School. On the cover of the service record the bell’s 
name is given as “Oscar.” Its army serial number is 
given and the arm of the service as the United States 
Air Force. Oscar’s occupational qualifications show 
crash bell, chow bell, and Chapel bell. 

Dearer to the hearts of Americans than any other is 
our Liberty Bell whose history is common knowledge. 
It stands today in Independence Hall in Philadelphia 
honored and revered as the symbol of our freedom. In- 
scribed on it are these words from Leviticus: 

“PROCLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL 

THE LAND, TO ALL THE INHABITANTS 

THEREOF!” 


Old English Church Bell 
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The Quest for Immortality 
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tain, the mountain of the “living man.” He informs 
his servant Enkidu of his intention, and the latter ad- 
vises him to first seek the help of the sun-god Utu. 
Thereupon Gilgamesh brings offerings to Utu, and the 
latter promises him his support. This passage, typical of 
the simplicity and understatement which characterize 
Sumerian poetry, reads as follows: 


The lord, toward the mountain of the living man 
set his mind, 

The lord Gilgamesh, toward the mountain of the 
living man set his mind, 

He says to Enkidu his servant: 

“O Enkidu ...., 

I would enter the mountain, I would set up my 
name, 

In its places where the names (of the gods) have 
been raised up, I would raise up my name, 

In its places where the names have not been raised 
up, I would raise up the names of the gods.” 

His servant Enkidu answers: 

“O my master, if thou wouldst enter the mountain, 
inform Utu (the sun-god), 

Inform Utu, the hero Utu, 

Utu, the offspring of the mountain, 

Inform Utu, the hero Utu, the offspring of the .. . 
cedar mountain.” 

Gilgamesh laid hands on an all-white kid, 

A brown kid, an offering, he presses to his breast, 

In his hand he placed the silver staff... ., 

He says to Utu of heaven: 

“O Utu, I would enter the mountain, be thou my 
ally, 

I would enter the . . . cedar mountain, be thou my 
ally.” 

Utu of heaven answers him: 

“True, to the young men thou bringest terror, but 
what art thou to the mountain?” 

(Gilgamesh answers Utu of heaven:) 

“O Utu, a word I would speak to thee, to my word 
(bend thy ear), 

A word I would speak to thee, give ear to it. 

In my city man dies, oppressed is the heart, 

Man perishes, heavy is the heart. 

I climbed the wall, 

Saw the . . . dead bodies floating in the river, 

Let me not be treated thus; so be it. 


Man, the tallest, cannot reach to heaven, 

Man, the widest, cannot cover the earth. 

I would enter the mountain, I would set up my 
name, 

In its places where the names (of the gods) have 
been raised up, I would raise up my name, 

In its places where the names have not been raised 
up, I would raise up the names of the gods.” 

Utu accepted his tears as an offering, 

Like a man of mercy, he showed him mercy. 


Overjoyed, Gilgamesh calls for fifty volunteers from 
his city Erech, unattached men who have neither “house” 
nor “mother,” to accompany him on his undertaking. 
Fully armed with weapons of bronze and wood, the ex- 
pedition consisting of Gilgamesh, Enkidu, and the fifty 
Erechites, crossed the seven mountains that lay between 
Erech and the cedar mountain. Upon crossing the last 
of these mountains, Gilgamesh falls into a heavy sleep 
from which he is awakened only after considerable time 
and effort. Fully aroused by this unexpected delay, he 
swears by his mother and father that he will continue his 
journey. Enkidu now warns him of the ferocity of 
Huwawa, the mountain’s guardian, and tries to dis- 
suade him from continuing with his perilous undertak- 
ing, but to no avail. The company approaches the cedar 
house of Huwawa who stares at them with his “eye of 
death.” Gilgamesh attacks the monster, and though our 
text is broken at this point, there is little doubt that he 
slays him and fells the holy cedar. But in a dream he 
learns he cannot achieve eternal life: 


Enlil, the great mountain, the father of the gods— 

O lord Gilgamesh, the meaning of the dream is— 

Has destined thy fate, O Gilgamesh, for kingship, 
For eternal life he has not destined it. 

But... ., be not sad of heart, 

Be not aggrieved, be not depressed . . ., 

The light and darkness of mankind he has granted 
thee, 

Supremacy over mankind he has granted thee, 

Unmatched valor he has granted thee, 

Battle from which none may retreat, he has granted 
thee, 

Onslaughts unrivalled he has granted thee, 

Attacks from which none may escape, he has grant- 


ed thee. .., 


(But eternal life he has not granted thee). 


And so Gilgamesh, the beloved hero of Sumer dies, 
is duly mourned and buried, and his spirit descends to 
the nether world where it rules as king over the shad- 
owy hosts. 
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There is a legend, for instance, that a laborer, having 
worked on the Cathedral for years and become infused 
with its spirit sought to have his wife buried there. 
When he was refused, the story goes, he had her cre- 
mated, and then one day he dropped the ashes in a bar- 
row of fresh cement, and his wife was forever entombed 
in the Cathedral he loved. 

Nobody but the man himself, if there is one, knows 
whether the story is true or not. When questioned about 
the incident, Bishop James E. Freeman said no such re- 
quest was ever made of him. But it might have hap- 
pened before he became bishop. Cathedral officials say 


it could easily be true, and some think it probably is. 
+ 


Seventeen persons are buried in the Cathedral crypt. 
The foremost are President Wilson, Admiral Dewey, 
Melville Stone, the newspaperman; Bishops Satterlee 
and Harding, under whom the Cathedral was conceived 
and grew, and Canon James T. Russell. The others are 
churchmen and statesmen. 

Premier Ramsay MacDonald of England was taken 
through the Cathedral a few years ago. He observed 
everything with extreme gravity and utter silence. He 
didn’t say a thing; not even when he was through. 

His only little act occurred in the Chapel of the Resur- 
rection where Bishop Harding is buried. On top of the 
marble sarcophagus is a sculptured figure of the Bishop, 
lying prone, with a little stone dog at his feet. As the 
party was leaving the Chapel, the Premier went back, 
alone, patted the little stone dog three times, and came 


on away without saying a word. 
+ + + 


The top of the Cathedral’s main tower will be 107 feet 
above the Washington Monument, the highest point in 
the District of Columbia. The tower itself is only half 
as tall as the Monument. But, you see, it is built on 
higher ground. 

The oak trees that were cut down to make way for 
the foundation have been seasoning in a Massachusetts 
warehouse these many years, and will eventually go back 
into the Cathedral as panelings, doors and so on. 

Most cathedrals are built running east and west. It is 
an old custom going back to temples long before Christ. 
The Washington Cathedral is about 25 degrees off from 
a true east and west line. This is so that, on Ascension 
Day, the sun will shine in directly on the Altar. 

There are 68 acres on Mt. St. Alban, probably the 
most perfect site in the District. It is wooded and 
sloping and beautiful. . . . 


The Cathedral averages 250,000 visitors a year. The 
biggest was in 1928, when 337,000 went through. They 
used to have guides, but had to let them go. Now, 48 
women volunteers, each working two hours a day, one 
day a week, do the guiding. 

Donations of $1 or more toward building the Cathe. 
dral have been given by 71,000 persons. Each donor has 
his name written in a book, which will be kept in the 
Cathedral. The Library of Congress makes a special ink, 
supposed to last forever, in which the names are written. 

The biggest gift to the Cathedral was from George F. 
Baker, the bewhiskered old Wall Streeter. He gave 
$750,000. Emperor Haile Selassie sent $5,000 in 1930, 
The Cathedral has the letter, neatly written in Ethiopian, 
framed. 

When the Cathedral is finished, it will seat 7,500 peo- 
ple for services and on very special occasions, such as 
short services to commemorate a national jubilation or 
mourn a national catastrophe, the chairs could all be 
taken out and 27,000 people, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, could be crowded in. 
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spicy fragrance of the box and herbs was just a bit 
heavier. 

Mrs. D. W. Knowlton, chairman of the Garden Com- 
mittee, has given unstintingly of her time and leadership. 
During the summer months, under her guidance, the 
Garden has remained open each Tuesday evening in 
conjunction with the Cathedral Twilight Hour. Hun- 
dreds of war workers and men and women in service 
have found beauty and quiet during this enchanting 
hour of the day. 

Soon the brilliant coloring of the dogwood and maple 
trees will add lovely contrast to the evergreens. The un- 
usual ground coverings and the yews and boxwoods 
make it a veritable “green garden” all winter. We ex- 
tend to each friend of Washington Cathedral a welcome 
invitation to enjoy the ever changing beauty of the 


Bishop’s Garden.—M.R.F. 
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encouragement in which the Church could face and share 
and act upon the realities and needs of all our common 
living.” 

In this the Free Churches are to participate. In sum- 
marizing his plans, the Bishop includes “the Free 
Churches to be invited to a full partnership in the 
Christian center with a pooling of personnel. A special 
chapel of unity attached to the fabric of the Cathedral 
would connect the Cathedral itself with the Christian 
center. The chapel as a building would belong to the 
Free Churches and the Anglicans together.” 


This chapel is essential to the Bishop’s dream. He 
has made that quite clear: “The energies of our people 
are focused now upon the single end of victory but 
when the time comes we shall appeal to you for your 
help. When we ask for your gifts there will be no ear- 
marking of funds to endowment or fabric in separation. 
If you do not believe in the Christian value and work 
of the Cathedral we do not want the gift. The scheme is 
integral.” 

The Bishop invites his brethren to work with him for 
the cleansing of the city in the spirit of Christian faith 
and hope. He anticipates a difficult task. “We shall be 
told,” he says, “this and that can’t be done. So we must 
get people together to hit that lie and to go on hitting it. 
We must show that things can be done.” 

The invitation has been warmly accepted. The presi- 
dent of the Coventry Free Church Federal Council has 
“joyfully expressed general approval” of the Bishop’s 
scheme and he adds: “We are confident that the pub- 
lication of the great venture will thrill the hearts not only 
of Free Churchmen, but also of the people generally. 
Together we press on to make our city more nearly a 
city of God.” 

It seems possible that the Bishop, with the help of a 
gteat architect, will give the people of Coventry a better 
idea of the beauty of religion and of its part in the 
everyday life of this world and that, inspired by the spirit 
of the Cathedral, the Christians of Coventry will learn 
the comparative unimportance of their differences as 
against the call to play their full part in the building 
after the war of the New Jerusalem in “England’s green 
and pleasant land.” 

Other English cathedrals of even greater historic in- 
terest than Coventry have suffered war damage, but none 
has been as grieviously battered. Among them are West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s in London and the Cathedral 
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British Information Services 
Australian Parliamentary Delegation visits blitzed ruins ac- 


companied by Alderman Mrs. Smith, Mayor of Coventry. 


at Canterbury. In every case the greatest care will be 
taken to restore without vandalism and to retain the 
beauty and character of the ancient buildings. Many of 
the Wren churches, which are among London’s choicest 
possessions, have also been destroyed. It is, I think, un- 
likely that new churches will be erected on the sites. 
The square mile of the City had far too many churches 
for the spiritual needs of its small resident population. 

St. Alban’s, Holborn, one of the most beautiful of 
modern London churches, will have largely to be rebuilt. 
Here as in other Anglican churches, plans are being 
carefully considered for the recovery of the hallowed 
atmosphere in another inspiring setting. 

The problem of the parish churches is being studied 
by a Commission, of which the Bishop of London is the 
president. Generally it may be said that there is the 
desire to proceed warily and with no unnecessary hurry. 
We do not want or plan for a similar kind of rebuilding 
and new building to that which followed the last war. 
We look forward to comely new homes, with the church 
the center of comeliness as well as of worship. 

Coventry’s bold originality, combining a modern view- 
point with care for inspiring seemliness, may be the ex- 


ple that will be followed. 
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“Because of the gruesomeness of the task for which we 
boys are training,” a soldier writes to his pastor, “we tend 
to stray from our normal spiritual attitude. The Upper 
Room, when used correctly, can help us to maintain our 
normal balance. For this, | am very grateful to my home 


church.” 
= 


“The Upper Room is the only daily devotional used at 
this post, and is of widespread influence,” says a chap- 
lain overseas. Another says: “Of all the quarterly daily 
devotions, The Upper Room is the most popular with our 


men. 
2 


Another chaplain writes from the South Pacific: ‘‘If this 
book has become a necessary help for the folks at home, 
you may be assured that it is also a needed companion 
in the hands of their sons out here near the front line. 
The men go for them in a big way.” 


So we say—Share your Upper Room! For each copy you 
use at home, mail at least one copy each quarter to some 
boy—or girl—in the service. 


The October-November-December issue is now ready for mailing. 
Send your order today. Ten or more copies to one address, 5 cents 
each, postpaid. Single yearly subscriptions in U. §., Canada and 
Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other coun- 
tries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. Special envelopes for remail- 
ing The Upper Room to service men or others, $1.00 per 100. 


Address all orders to 
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There has been no serious casualty in the Watch 
though there have been hairbreadth escapes. We shall 
never forget the two great fires, on December 29, 1940, 
and May 10, 1941. The Cathedral was ringed with leap. 
ing flames; the furious wind, which the fires engendered, 
whirled blazing debris on to the roof; incendiaries fell on 
the Cathedral; the supply of water failed. It seemed 
that the great Church was doomed; but the Watch toiled 
on, extinguishing incendiaries with stirrup-pumps and 
warding off the burning material. 

Nor again shall we forget the two occasions when 
we had direct hits by high-explosive bombs on the Choir 
and on the North Transept and we wondered if the 
Dome itself was shaken; nor our relief when we knew 
that it was still firm on its foundations. 

Many other perils have threatened us. Heavy bombs 
have settled close to the walls and would have shattered 
them, but for the Bomb Disposal Squads who removed 
them before they exploded. A large bomb buried itself 
a few feet from the West Entrance, but the Disposal 
Squad dealt with it. For six months the sirens wailed 
almost every evening and the night was hideous with 
bombs and guns. 

Perhaps there will be more attacks before the final 
“All Clear” sounds, but we know that the men who saw 
us through the terrible nights of 1940-41 will see us 
through to the end. If I live to look back on the war, 
my memories will be of awful but sublime nights when 
the world seemed coming to an end, of discomfort and 
anxiety and terror, but along with them will be the 
shining memory of a band of men who, without thought 
of reward or honors, labored and risked their lives to save 
St. Paul’s. London and its Cathedral have a long his- 
tory, but there is no finer page in it than this. 
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Trondheim Cathedral 


(Continued from page 8) 


Christians, has functioned as an independent entity, de- 
spite persistent German efforts to destroy it. All except 
one of the bishops and many clergymen have been im- 
prisoned; some have been forced into labor service; more 
are forbidden to preach or teach; all have been cut off 
from their normal source of income. Nevertheless, the 
Church has somehow managed to carry on. And under- 
ground reports from inside the country reveal that the 

ple of the country are demonstrating an unprece- 
dented zeal for the Church—because it expresses their 
deepest religious emotions and convictions, because it has 
become a great symbol of their unflagging determination 
to resist Nazism, because it represents their profound 
love.of independence and liberty. 

The will of the people has prevailed. In one sense the 
victory has already been won, but it will not be complete 
until the last invader has departed, until Norway’s de- 
mocracy has been re-established, until free institutions 
thrive and flourish once more. Until that day, and long 
after, Trondheim Cathedral will be closely bound up 
and identified with Norway’s bold and irrepressible re- 
sistance to tyranny. 


Idea of a Cathedral 


(Continued from page 9) 


Here, as there becomes more and more room, will be a 
fit setting for those great public occasions when, in the 
spirit of our forefathers, we rededicate our national life 
to Him from Whom its finest ideals spring. But we 
would be missing the point of the Cathedral if we fre- 
quented it only on those occasions. Here also the great 
truths of our faith are celebrated as the Christian Year 
makes its stately annual round. 

But even that does not exhaust its possibilities. There 
is abundant place for the individual. Here we can and 
here we should come alone. First, just to wander around 
until our petty concerns and the things that bother us 
are sloughed off in the atmosphere of the reality of the 
other world. Here we can be conscious of our littleness 
and the temporary nature of our life. Then we are pre- 
pared to sit in some secluded corner and meditate upon 
the ways of God until, in the silence and the mystery, we 
kneel and open ourselves to the redeeming, healing and 
strengthening power of God’s Holy Spirit. 

So we come back to that need with which we started. 
One of my favorite poets, the late William Alexander 
Percy, cried: 

“I have a need of silence and of stars; 

Too much is said too loudly; I am dazed. 
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Norwegian Official Photo 


Borgund Stavkirke, more than 1,000 years 


old. Situated in Sogn Province. 


Among these ears that hear all sounds save silence, 
These minds that gain all knowledge but no calm 
* * * Some rhythm there may be I cannot hear.” 


In these days when we are so pressed by our duties, 
so worried by private and public cares, so hemmed in 
and confined to one place, a Cathedral offers an oppor- 
tunity to seek an atmosphere so completely different that 
it might indeed be another world. This is no dreamer’s 
notion, nor is a mere interest of the antiquarian. It is of 
the most vital and practical importance. For when we 
search our souls as to why we are at war and what we 
want the world to be, we are driven back to the ultimate 
questions of human life. Without an answer to them be- 
yond all change or doubt there can be no solution to 
our affairs which stands even an earthly chance of se- 
curity, peace or permanence. Our national life, our 
morals, our knowledge and our loves are built on shift- 
ing sands unless they find their foundation in the Eter- 
nal Realm where God is King, because He, as revealed 
in Christ, is the Way, the Truth and the Light. 

Of this tremendous belief the Cathedral is at once 
the symbol and the instrument. As far as we can make 
it so, it is yours, and we invite you to use it, not in our 
own name or of our devising, but in the name of Him 
Who says, “Come unto me all ye that travail and are 
heavy laden and I will refresh you.” 
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Osborne Hauge is a newcomer to THE CATHEDRAL Ace, 
with his moving article, “Trondheim Cathedral, Norway's 
Symbol of Independence.” Mr. Hauge is a member of the 
staff of the Royal Norwegian Information Service, an agency 
of the Norwegian Embassy. He was born and educated in 
Minnesota. After graduation from St. Olaf’s College he 
edited a county seat weekly newspaper in Rugby, N. D. Be- 
fore coming to his Washington post he was Director of Pub- 
licity and Promotion for the National Lutheran Council, New 
York City. 

+ * + + + 

Much interest has been aroused in the United States over 
the recent announcement of the plans to re-build Coventry 
Cathedral. Sidney Dark, British journalist and author, out- 
lines the bold new plans. One cannot read them without a 
fuller realization that out of the war wreckage there will come 
constructive work for a better life. Dr. Dark was editor of 
the Church Times from 1924-41. His published works in- 
clude: The Church Impotent or Triumphant? and If Christ 
Came to London. 


+ * + + + 
Mrs. Mary D. Clifton’s article “The Romance of Bells” 


is of particular interest at a time when current literature fre- 
quently describes the influence of bells on countries and their 
people. In Balkan Journal, published by W. W. Norton & 
Company, Laird Archer writes: 

“Athens, Nov. 22, 1940. The bells of Greece broke their 
twenty-six days of silence today celebrating the fall of the 
Italian base of Koritsa and the purging of the invader from 
Greek soil. That silence was the longest since the days of 
the Ottoman oppression. It was as if the religious voice of 
Greece held its breath while its national body fought on. The 
frequent holy days used to make the bells uncomfortably dis- 
turbing to early-morning sleep, never very musical singly with 
their persistent ding-dong of western bells swung on a wheeled 
arm, but plaintively charming in unison over a valley. I have 
often listened to them from a hilltop on an early Sunday 
morning walk as they echoed in Christian obbligato to the 
pagan pipes of Shepherd Pan. I really think that the absence 
of the frequent call to worship, symbolic of that tense waiting 
for the fascist planes, was more distressing than the actual 
roar of battle overhead, the rattle of machine guns and the 
house-shaking explosion of bombs. 
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“But today the clamor is terrific. Very likely some of them 
will break their sides like the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia.” 
In Part II of Mrs. Clifton’s series she will discuss change ORDER NOW HANDY 1945 


ringing, chimes, carillons and the development of bell music. COLLEGE WORK CALENDARS 


The author made the sketches which appear with Part I. 
eo RA a Ra na @ A month at a glance— @ Provides permanent 

includes all church days. record. 
Recent news events again focussed the eyes of the world @ Space to note daily ‘op Cticcneeneis Viiiad ites 


upon Honolulu. There is no person better qualified to write of ‘i — ee go se 
Honolulu’s St. Andrew’s Cathedral than William R. Castle — oO ili 
who was born in Honolulu and spent his early life there. He 
isa former Assistant Dean and Overseer of Harvard College, 
ambassador to Japan, and Undersecretary of State. Mr. Cas- 
tle is a member of the Cathedral Chapter. 
+ + + + + 
Miss Marie Widmer (wife of Mr. F. Dossenbach, Direc- Ideal as Gifts 


tor of the Official Information Bureau of Switzerland) was 
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born in Suhr, Canton of Aargan, Switzerland. She has been a a for $] ile eile i i 
staff writer for the Bureau for several years. Sei Hh Saale ce all 
or 60¢ each ‘ 4 ' 
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“The Bishop’s Garden,” an illustrated booklet compiled by 
Mrs. D. W. Knowlton, Chairman of the Garden Committee 
of All Hallows Guild, is now available. Requests should be 
sent to the Herb Cottage or to the Curator’s Office. They 
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Washington Cathedral Chronicles 


Cathedral Twilight Hours Well Received 
The series of Cathedral Twilight Hours, held each Tuesday 


night during the summer, closed on September 12 with a con- 
cert of sacred music by sixty members of the Cathedral Choral 
Society under the direction of Mr. Conrad Bernier. With the 
exception of three evenings the programs were composed en- 
tirely of music on the Great Organ. The recitals began at 
7:30 when light conditions offer greatest luminosity to the 
stained glass windows. Following the recitals there was a tour 
through the Cathedral. These programs, especially planned 
for service personnel and war workers who are unable to visit 
the Cathedral during the day, were unusually well received. 


Ray C. Brown, Music Editor for The Washington Post, 
in reviewing one of the concerts wrote: “Since applause is 
conspicuously absent from organ recitals in churchly precincts, 
one may assume that the sizable audience in Washington Ca- 
thedral last evening was composed of those who can enjoy 
music without becoming noisily demonstrative about it. For 
them Ellis Varley, acting organist and choirmaster, played an 
hour’s program of compositions that rewarded the listeners with 
material for meditation or imaginative musings. It was a rest- 
ful period to the day’s activities, and left one refreshed in 
spirit.” 

Of this same concert Glenn Dillard Gunn, Music Editor 
of The Times-Herald wrote: “Ellis Varley played a program 
of American compositions last night on the Great Organ of 
the Washington Cathedral with results which prompt the re- 
flection that the greatest medium of musical expression in 
Washington, perhaps in the nation, is this same magnificent 
instrument. The mathematical possibilities alone are amazing. 
One hundred and twenty-five stops represent a reservoir of 
tonal variety that literally defies the imagination. Many life- 
times would be needed just to hear each of these possible 
combinations of tonal beauty a single time. 

“Many of the tone-colors displayed last night were of jewel- 
like quality—rare, exquisite, more alluring, far, than any col- 
lection of precious stones because endowed with the power to 
express emotion as well as sensibility. No symphony orchestra 
can match this variety and few can equal the quality of the 
sounds an expert can evoke from this instrument.” 


On another occasion Mr. Brown wrote: “Last evening’s 
Twilight Hour proved again that there is a continuous interest 
in the king of instruments, even though organists as a rule do 
not receive the acclaim directed at virtuoso pianists and violin- 
ists. Until the public becomes better acquainted with the organ 
and more appreciative of the difficulties involved in playing it, 
the organist must patiently endure relative neglect. As the 
Cathedral has one of the largest and most expressive organs, 
it is a commendable thing that the instrument is placed at the 
disposal of guest performers, and that admittance to the re- 
citals is free.” 

Government personnel counselors and recreation leaders have 
expressed approval of the series. One Government office sent 
a special announcement to each employee and made transporta- 
tion facilities to the concert available. The programs were: 
June 20, WAVE Glee Club, talk by Bishop Dun; June 27, 
recital, Ellis Varley; July 11, recital, Lois Hoag; July 18, re- 
cital, Ellis Varley; July 25, SPAR Sextette, community sing- 
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ing led by Donald F. Bautz; August 1, recital, Ellis Varley; | —S—<SET 
August 8, recital, Lois Hoag; August 15, recital, Marion 
Hutchinson; August 22, recital, Lt. Ellwood Hill, USA; Au- 
gust 29, recital, Robert Ruckman; September 5, recital, Regina 


Holma Fryzell; September 12, Cathedral Choral Society. T has long been the privilege 


this 94-year-old institution to 
Miss Winifred Bonnell was recently elected chairman of the sah 
New York Junior Committee. She was the first chairman when render official and private assistance 
the committee had only five members. It has continued to at the Washington Cathedral. 
grow in membership and activity during the years. Chairmen - 
have been Mrs. Philip G. C. Bishop, Mrs. C. Stanley Thomp- A beautiful service through this firn 
son and Mr. LeBrun Rhinelander. Miss Bonnell is most en- may be obtained at a cost within the 
thusiastic over fall plans for this active group of Cathedral means of every family. 
supporters. . 


New Junior Chairman 


College Voice Teacher Dies 


Mrs. Arthur B. Rudd, who for most of the years of the life 
of the College of Preachers has been the instructor in the use 


of the voice, died July 1. She is the widow of Canon Rudd, JOSEPH GAWLER SONS, Inc. 


for many years a member of the Cathedral staff. Thousands 
of clergy: of the Episcopal Church will remember Mrs. Rudd 

with appreciation and gratitude. She was gifted not only as a FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
teacher of voice but as a woman of deep Christian insights. Chapel Cremation 
Her sermon criticisms were always kind, yet penetrating. Mrs. 1750-58 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N. W 
Rudd will be greatly missed by a large circle of friends. aa 


ss . WASHINGTON 46, D. C. National 5512 
Unusual Activity of Cathedral Vicar 


A United Press dispatch from Algiers on July 1 stated: 
“Eighty men of the underground ‘Maquis’ cornered by 1,400 | — 
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= Germans near Maleval in upper Savoy refused to surrender 
and fought on until their ammunition was gone and only 17 
of them were left. The 17 later were shot by the Germans. 
“Abbe sea 35, Vicar of Grenoble Cathedral, who or- 
ganized the group and protected it for a long time in his 
Church, came here to tell Gen. Charles de Gaulle about it. 
He organized the Maquis in the spring of 1943, he said, when 
12 youths came to him for guidance.” 


Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to tne Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the 


sum of dollars. 


Rea Estate 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and 


its successors, forever 

(In the District of Columbia and in most of the States, a 
will bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should 
be signed by the testator and attested and subscribed in his 
presence by at least two credible witnesses. In a few states 
three witnesses are required.) 
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Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 
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